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The whole of the action takes place in the town house 
of Sir Richard Oglander at Campden Hill, Kensington. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

The Family. 
Sir Richard Oglander. 
Stephen Oglander, his elder son. 
Bertie Oglander, his younger son. 
Sir George Carcy, the eminent lawyer. 
Lady Oglander, Sir Richard's second wife. 
Violet (Mrs. Stephen) Oglander. 

The Servants' Hall. 
Mr. Jowers, the butler. 
Thomas Tarboy, valet to Sir Richard. 
John, the footman. 
Edward, the page. 

Sarah Tuckney, lady's maid to Lady Oglander. 
Mrs. Bissett, the housekeeper. 
Fanny, the housemaid. 
Mrs. Tarboy, Thomas's mother. 
Charo, a restaurateur. 
Mr. Sheppey, a Bond Street florist. 
Posnett, a greengrocer. 
Brewster, a private inquiry agent. 
Bandmaster. 

Servants^ servants friends^ footmen^ milliners^ a conjurer^ a 

barber^ a concertina-man^ bandsmen^ a French 

maid^ guests^ etc. 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — The Garden-Room at Sir Richard Oglander's, 
Campden Hill, Kensington, on an After- 
noon IN May. 

( Three or four weeks pass,) 

ACT 11. 

Scene. — The Same on a Morning in June. 
{Six days pass,) 

ACT III. 

Scene I. — The Corridor outside the Ball- Room. 
Scene II.-^The Ball-Room. 

{One night passes,) 

ACT IV. 
Scene. — The Garden-Room as in Acts I. and II. 
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THE LACKEY^s/.CA'RNIvi^^^^ 



ACT I. 

Scene : The Garden-room in SiR RICHARD 
Oglander's house at Kensington, A bright^ 
simply furnished room with French windows at 
back opening out of a cosy comer on to a London 
garden. Door rights up stage. Fireplace right, 
down stage. Door lefty down stage. A table down 
stage, right y laid for tea ; teapot, several dishes of 
cakes and bread and butter on table. A large easy 
chair on left of tea-table ; a chair right of table, 
A sofa down stage, left ; a writing-table up stage, 
left, A table against wall at back, to right of 
window opening. 

Time : An afternoon in May, 

Discover SiR RICHARD Oglander sitting left of 
table, a pleasant, easy-going old gentleman of 
sixty-five, nervous, and in weak health. Discover 
Lady Oglander right of table, a stout, overbear- 
ing old gentlewoman of sixty, SiR RICHARD is 
a little deaf and she speaks to him in a very loud 
authoritative voice, which has become habitual to 
her in speaking to others, JOHN, the footman, is 
waiting at the back of the table, SiR RICHARD 
is fumbling amongst the cakes on the table, 
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ACT L 

Ladjf O. [SpeakiMff aamss tk£ taUk M Soi Rkhakd.] 

OCVE had two of tbose nmtbabas al- 

rcaify. [Taimg^ mmg kerself. 

Sir R^ I daa\ thmk acBo th ef ivould 

Loify O, {Drams tke disk aauKf from ian:] They 

aren't good for yocL [SiR RlCEEARD sits mmd looks 

lomgimgfy ift Jke atiesJl John, tdl Jowers that we 

wili'.wcceisk^M^''^^ Mrs. Stephen in the drawing- 

'.IpfWl**; ,-. — . . . . -•. 

'- 'JiJi£''^iBft^.} [Exit^Uft, 

Sir R. I think, as we haven't seen Steeve for 
neariy three yearsy we oii|^ to have driven to Charing 
Cross to meet him, di? 

Loify O, Not with your cold still trouUii^ you. 
Besides, I didn't vrish to be introduced to jronr son's 
wife at a railway station. [Takes iouiiar cake^ I don't 
like his marryii^ a widow. 

Sir R. I'm glad diat he has married at alL 

Lady O, We don't know an3rthing aboat her family. 

Sir R. Her maiden name was Ewbanke 

Lady O. I never heard of it. I dcm't like it [SIR 
Richard is about to take another cake^ but she happens 
to glance up ; he withdraws his handy and she again 
puts the dish out of his way.] You haven't done any- 
thing for Thomas yet ? 

SirR. No. 

Lady O. [Seated at taMe.] I must have been burnt 
to a cinder if Thomas hadn't put me out And if 
anything happens to you, I should like to feel that 
Thomas is comfortably provided for. How much shall 
you leave him ? 

Sir R, [Nervously.] I suppose a few hundreds ? 

Lady 0. A few hundreds ! Both my petticoats 
were in a blaze ! And he was most respectful, though 
he had to wrap me up in the hearthrug. You must 
leave him at least two or three thousand pounds. 

Sir R, [Rises,] My dear Matilda ! Three thousand 
pounds ! There 's Bertie to think of. 
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ACT 1. 

Lady O, What does Bertie do with all his money ? 
Where does he spend all his evenings? He must 
be thoroughly spoken to. 



Bertie enters^ lefty a good-looking young fellow 
about twenty-five, 

Bertie, Good morning, dad. 

Sir R, Good morning, Bertie. 

Bertie. Good morning, mum, if it isn't too late 
Any tea going ? [Goes up to tea-table. 

Lady O. We haven't seen you before to-day. 

[Pouring him out some tea. 

Bertie. No. I felt very gummy this morning. 
Didn't get up till twelve, and then I had to go out 
to lunch. 

Lady O. Where ? 

Bertie. Club. 

Lady O. You didn't come in till half-past four this 
morning. 

Bertie. Thomas has been telling tales again, has he ? 
He is a rotter ! 

Lady O. Where did you spend last night ? 

Bertie. Club. 

Lady O. [Shakes her head.] I sent Thomas with a 
special message at ten o'clock, and you weren't there, 
and hadn't been there. How do you account for 
that? 

Bertie. I told the porter if any beastly, sneaking, 
first-class, out-and-out, no-mistake rotter asked for me 
to say I wasn't in. See ? [Rises. 

Sir R. [Comes down to speak to Bertie.] Bertie, I 
don't wish to deny you any pleasure, but I should 
like to see you at home a little more. You shouldn't 
spend all your evenings at the Club, eh ? 

Bertie. I won't, dad. Ill turn over a new leaf. 



ACT I. 



Thomas entersy rights withBonbotiy LADY Oglander's 
pet dog, Thomas is a very handsome valets about 
thirty y tall, and of good carriage ; with manners 
that at first are hardly to be distinguished front 
those of a gentleman , except that there is something 
sly and sinister about him. In the company of his 
betters he has the manners of a well-trained servant. 
At these times he is plausible, quiet, smooth-spoken ^ 
correct, and self-possessed. In the company of his 
fellow-servants and equals, he drops his pose as if 
the strain of assuming good manners was too great 
to be kept up ; and, enjoying his freedom from 
restraint, he is at no pains to conceal his natural 
bad breeding. At times he assumes an air of 
good breeding amongst his equals, and his conver- 
sation is made up of scraps and phrases that 
he has picked up in better society. His French 
phrases are evidently copied and are spoken with a 
correct accent. He enters, right, bearing Lady 
Oglander's pet dog. Bonbon, a pampered canine 
dwarf, dressed in a very handsome blue coat with 
gold braidings and bells, and a jewelled collar. 
Bertie takes his tea to back and watches follow- 
ing scene with great impatience and disgust. 

Thomas, Your ladyship wished to see Bonbon after 
his bath. 

Lady O, Yes, bring him here, Thomas. Dear 
Bonbon! {Taking dog from Thomas.] Isn't he 
shivering, Thomas ? 

Thomas, Only with gratitude and affection, I think, 
my lady. 

Lady O. You're sure he hasn't taken cold ? 

Thomas, I think not, my lady. He seemed a little 
feverish last night, so I waited up in case it turned 
to anything serious. 

Lady O. Thank you, Thomas. I wish all servants 
were like you. 
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ACT I. 

Thomas. [Accepts the compliment with a gracefiU^ 
respectful bow!\ I know you have a special r^[ard for 
Bonbon, my lady. 

Lculy O, He is so affectionate and intelligent 

Thomas. Yes, my lady. I have just witnessed a 
very remarkable instance of his intelligence. 

Lady O. What is that? 

Thomas. I had thoughtlessly mislaid his coat before 
giving him his bath, and I couldn't remember where I 
had left it I placed him in front of the bath-room 
fire and I went to search for it While I was looking 
everjnvhere, the dear little creature came running to 
me with the coat in his mouth, and with a look that 
was almost human, my lady, he asked me in his dumb 
way to put it on. 

[Bertie strikes a match, lights a cigarette^ 
then very deliberately says " Rot " at 
Thomas, and exit disgusted at back. 
Lady Oglander shows anger at 
Bertie's comment. 

Thomas. I'm sorry, my lady, I've had to tell you 
the truth about Mr. Herbert on one or two occasions. 

Lady O. Why? 

Thomas. I see he resents it, and he may try to 
remove the favourable impression you have formed of 
me. 

Lady O. Oh no, Thomas. I shall never foi^et the 
great service you rendered me. 

Thomas. [Makes a little respectful bow, is going off 
.right, stops.] I trust you're quite satisfied with Tuck- 
ney, my lady ? 

Lady O. Quite, Thomas. Her mariner sometimes 
isn't altogether what I wish. 

Thomas. I was aware, my lady, she hadn't exactly 
the right tone for your ladyship, but she's a 
thoroughly honest, faithful creature — unless I am 
very much mistaken. 

Lady O. You lived in one situation with her, didn't 
you? 
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ACT L 

Thomas. Yes, my lady. And I formed a very high 
opinion of her character, so I ventured to recommend 
her to your ladyship. 

Lady 0. I think she'll do, Thomas. [Thomas 
makes his respectful little bow, and is going off right. 1 
Thomas, isn't it to-day that your mother is coming up 
from the country ? 

Thomas, Yes, my lady. She is here now, indulging 
in a little friendly gossip with Mrs. Bissett 

Lady O. I should like to see your motheir, Thomas. 

Thomas. [With his little respectful bow.] You'll 
find her quite a simple old country creature, my lady. 
Her only fault is that she is devoted to me, and to 
my noble father, if I may so call him. 

Sir R. What is your father, Thomas ? 

Thomas. He is one of England's simple-minded 
heroes. He fought all through the Indian Mutiny, 
was three times wounded, and was rewarded with the 
loss of a leg and an eye. 

Lady 0. How is it we haven't heard of this before, 
Thomas ? 

Thomas. [ With his little respectful bow.] You might 
have thought me guilty of bragging, my lady. 

Enter JOWERS, the butler, left. 

Jowers. The carriage is just coming up the drive, 
my lady. 

Lady 0. \Rises^ Show Mr. and Mrs. Stephen into 
the drawing-room, Jowers. 

Jowers. Yes, my lady. \Exit, left. 

Sir R. [Has gone up to window, calls off.] Bertie ! 
Stephen has just arrived! [Comes down to Lady 
Oglander.] I think I'll put on my hat and go out to 
them 

Lady 0. You'll take a fresh cold if you do. You'd 
better go into the drawing-room. [Exit Sir Richard, 
left^ Thomas, ask your mother to wait for me here 
till I come down. 
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ACT I. 

Thomas, Yes, my lady. 
Lady O. Dear sweet Bonbon ! 

\^Exit Lady Oglander, lefty kissing ike dog 
in her arms. 
Thomas. [Mocking Aer.] Dear sweet Bonbon ! Ugh, 
you little beast ! 

Bertie enters at window^ throwing away the end of 
his cigarette. As he passes to door lefty THOMAS 
and he look at each other with great hate and 
contempt THOMAS watches BERTIE to door 
left. Bertie sees this, and at door turns to 
Thomas. 

Bertie. What do you mean by staring at me, you 
blackguard ? 

Thomas. [Holds up his forefinger to BERTIE.] Mr. 
Herbert! Mr. Herbert! Aren't you slightly foi^etting 
yourself? 

Bertie. So you've been spying on me again, have 
you? 

Thomas. You have a bad, suspicious mind, Mr. 
Herbert ! 

Bertie. You waited up to see what time I came in 
last night. 

Thames. I was watching by the bedside of innocent 
little Bonbon, and I happened to notice the time of 
your arrival. 

Bertie. You happened to notice that I came in at 
half-past four ? 

Thomas. Twenty-three minutes to five, Mr. Herbert 

Bertie. And you told Lady Oglander ? 

Thomas. When I see your worthy father and your 
loving step-mother consumed with anxiety cm your 
account, I sometimes relieve their minds by telling 
them, a few wholesome truths about you, Mr. Herbert 

Bertie. What do you mean ? 

Thomas. If I may give you one word of advice 
before it is too late, Mr. Herbert, keep good friends 
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ACT L 

with me ; let your father and mother know what a 
faithful, devoted servant I am, and then all may yet 
be well with you. But don't you try to set your father 
and mother against me, Mr. Herbert ! 

Bertie. What do you know about me ? 

Thomas, Is there anything to know ? 

Bertie, Look here. If I catch you saying anything 
about me to Lady Oglander, or spying on me, 111 
\threateningly\ kick you from here to 

Thomas, [ With meaning^ To Putney ? 

Bertie, Putney? 

Thomas, There's a pretty little villa at Putney, 
Mr. Herbert [Bertie shows alarm,] Suppose I was 
to take Sir Richard and Lady Oglander and show 
them the furniture of that pretty little villa. You 
wouldn't like it, Mr. Herbert. 

Bertie. You are a beastly rotter, Thomas ! [Exit ^ left, 

[Thomas laughs , goes up to tea-table, makes 

tea for himself takes a cake, and eats it, 

Edward, the page, puts his head in door^ 

right, and is about to withdraw, 

Thomas. [Calls out,] Yedward! [Edward enters,] 
Did you get me the seats for the theatre ? 

Edward. Yes, Mr. Tarboy. Here they are. [Giving 
theatre vouchers in a small envelope.] Dress-circle — 
good 'uns. 

Thomas. Right, Yedward. I shall make something 
of you. 

Edward. Yes, Mr. Tarboy. 

Thomas. Go upstairs, carefully brush my best even- 
ing suit, and polish my patent leather shoes till they 
shine like the eyes of that bright divinity who hastens 
to bestow herself on me for a fleeting hour this 
evening. 

Edward. Yes, Mr. Tarboy. 

Thomas. [Gives him a gaod-natured kick,] Be off, 
you imp, and brush my clothes. 

Edward. Yes, Mr. Tarboy. 

[Going towards door, right. 
8 



ACT I. 

Thomas. Yedward ! My aged mother is in Mrs* 
Bissett's room. Tell her Lady Oglander desires to 
speak with her here. And show her up, Yedward. 
Edward. Yes, Mr. Tarboy. 

[Exit, right. THOMAS pours himself a cup of 
tea. 



Enter, lefty cautiously looking in first to see if the wc^ is 
clear, SARAH TuCKNEY, a good-looking ladys 
maid, rcUher sharp-featured, about twenty-eight. 

Thomas. Hillo! 

Sarah. Who are you going to take to the theatre 
to-night ? 

Thomas, [A little taken aiack.'] How did you 
know? 

Sarah. Mrs. Bissett heard you tell Edward to get 
you two tickets — dress-circle. Who is it this time ? 

Thomas. Posnett. 

Sarah. Get out ! 

Thomas. Posnett has done me several good turns 
lately, so I thought I'd give him a little treat 

Sarah. [Looking at him fixedly.] Honour? 

Thomas. Take my oath. 

Sarah. You will marry me, Tom ? 

Thomas. I will, Sarah. And I will love and cherish 
you. 

Sarah. Yes, but when ? 

Thomas. As soon as I can see my way clear. Don't 
force it ! Let it come naturally. 

Sarah. Give me your promise in writing. 

Thomas. How can you doubt me, Sarah ? 

Sarah. Because youVe deceived me so many times. 

Thomas. Yes, but always for your own good and 
comfort. 

Sarah. Your mother *s downstairs. She says 
Tommy's growing a wonderful boy, and the very 
image of you. 
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ACT L 

Thomas. There, stop that ! Don't rake up past pro- 
pinquities ! 

Sarah. Tom, why can't we be married at once? 
We're in a good situation where we can stay as long as 
we please. [Thomas demurs.l Matilda likes me, don't 
she? 

Thomds. H'm! Pretty well. 

Sarah. What does she say about me ? 

Thomas. Well, there 's no getting out of it 

Sarah. What? 

Thomas. You do want tone. 

Sarah. Tone? 

Thomas. Yes. {Looking her up and down with great 
disparagement^ There's something about you — well, 
I can only describe it as a want of tone. 

Sarah. That's right! Find fault with me! After 
all I've done for you ! I'm never right for you ! [Half 
bursting into tears."] Though you know I'd give the 
breath out of my body to please you ! 

[Places her hand on his shoulder. 

Thomas. Would you ? 

Sarah. You know I would, Tom. 

Thomas. Good girl ! That will meet every require- 
ment. 

Sarah. And I'll try and improve myself 

Thomas. There 's room ! Set about it There aren't 
many positions in life that I couldn't adorn if I was 

called upon, and the woman who bears my name 

[Stops and looks her up and down with great 
disparagement. 

Sarah. What is it, Tom ? [THOMAS indicates great 
disparagement of her^ What can I do? 

Thomas. Do ? Try and get a little tone ! There 's 
a dear, sweet heavenly creature, do try and get a little 
tone! 
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ACT I. 

Enter EDWARD, right, showing in MRS. Tarboy. 
Edward, [Announcing,'] Mrs. Tarboy ! 

Enter Mrs. Tarboy. Exit Edward. Mrs. Tarboy 
stands cautiously and cringingly at the door. She 
is a seasoned old hypocritCy about fifty-five, with 
pathetic lachrymose manner. Her conversation is 
punctuated by something between a sniff and a 
snivel from a pinched and slightly red nose, which 
seems constantly to solicit the services of a pocket- 
handkerchief Her get-up is that of a decent 
countrywoman. Paisley shawl. Large old-fash* 
ioned black bonnet. Corkscrew curls. A pair of 
large, badly-fitting old black kid gloves. A neat old 
linsey-woolsey dress. A rather large basket on her 
arm. 

Thomas. Come in, mother ! Don't stand there snuff- 
ling and squirming ! There's nobody here but Sarah 
and me. 

Mrs, T. [Drops her cringing manner and comes for- 
ward with exuberant affection to THOMAS.] Oh my 
precious boy, I am so glad to see you again ! 

[Trying to embrace him. 

Thomas, [Keeping her off.] There! I've had my 
dose of that downstairs. [To SARAH,] Give her some 
tea, and shut her up. 

[Sarah makes tea for Mrs. Tarboy. 

Mrs, T. I was telling you about your poor dear 
father 

Thomas. [ Very peremptory^ Shunt father, if you 
please ! 

Mrs. T. He 's been breaking out awful again. 

Thomas, [Louder, more peremptory,] Shunt him, I 
say ! Shunt him ! 

Mrs, T [Proceeding to strip her arm,] Last Wednes- 
day! Oh, his language! It made the very walls 
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ACT I. 

tremble! And look — [Shows her arm covered with 
bruises^ Six on my arm, and as for my poor back and 
ribs 

Thomas. Yes, we know all about them ! Drop *em ! 
They're out of the picture ! 

[Makes an impatient gesture to SARAH to give 
her some tea and stop her, 

Mrs. T. [Taking tea and a cake/rom Sarah,'] Thank 
you, Sally dear. [Glancing round,"] You couldn't put 
a spoonful of something supporting into it, I sup- 
pose 

Thomas. No. Don't bring your propensities here. 
We can't have 'em. Sit down. 

Mrs, T. [Seated^ eatings drinking.] But what am I 
to do with your father, Tom } 

Thomas, Do with him ? Do for him ! Lose him ! 
Let him wander into the well some night and have a 
coroner's inquest in the morning ! There isn't much 
going on in your vicinity, and the Board School 
children will enjoy it ! Oh, I forgot, if Matilda asks 
you about father 

Mrs, T Who 's Matilda ? 

Thomas. The old woman — Lady Oglander. If she 
inquires, father is an Indian Mutiny veteran, fought at 
Delhi and Lucknow, lost a 1^ and an eye. Now 
shunt father. 

Mrs. T. I'm sorry you should shunt your father, 
Tom. And him so clever ! That 's where it was with 
your poor dear father, Tom, in being that clever, as 
not knowing where to stop, and so getting two years 
for it! Oh my precious boy, may you never be as 
clever as your father ! [Drinks tea, whines querulously^ 
I wish this tea had got a little support in it 

Sarah. [To MRS. Tarboy.] You haven't told us 
about Tommy. 

Thomas. Good Heavens ! What proclivity shall we 
get on to next ? 

Sarah. What 's the matter, Tom ? 

Thomas, Why, I only see my mother once in six 



ACT I. 

months, and when I do see her what am I regaled 
with ? First of all father, and then Tommy. 'Struth ! 
Can't we leave the family skeletons and dish up 
something pleasant? 

Sarah. Pm sorry you should find Tommy un- 
pleasant 

Thomas. Brats are always unpleasant Keep Tommy 
out of the picture. [To MRS. Tarboy.] What have 
you got in that basket ? 

Mrs. T. Nothing. I thought it might come in 
'andy. 

Thomas. [To SARAH.] Shove in them rumbabas 
and keep Matilda from making a beast of herself. 

[Sarah puts cakes in basket. 

Mrs. T [Looking round complacently.'] This must 
be a beautiful prosperous place for you, Tom 

Thomas. H'm ! Middling ! I've a certain amount 
of style to keep up in other circles 

Mrs. T. Other circles, Tom ? 

Thomas. Circles that you know nothing about 

Mrs. T. But, Tom, my rent comes due next 
week 

Thomas. [At mention of rent shows great disgust.] 
Look here, I make you a very handsome allowance 
for Tommy 

Mrs. T. Oh the sweet cherrybim ! What a appetite 
that child have got ! 

Thomas. Look here! Once for all Tm going to 
put my foot down on your luxuries. No more rent ! 
No more cough-mixture for father ! No more appetite 
for Tommy ! [Taking out purse.] I shall give you five 
shillings 

Mrs. T. Five shillings ! Oh Tom, when this 'appy 
cheap excursion have cost me twelve. 

Thomas. Well, ten shillings on condition you don't 

turn up again till I send for you 

[He is about to give her the money when the 
doory lefty is opened and MR. Sheppey is 
% shown in by JOHN. Sheppey is a Bond 
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ACT I. 

Street florist^ about sixty ^ a little old- 
fashionedy very irate and determined in 
manner, Thomas catches sight of him, 
shows fright, and is sneaking off at 
window, 

fohn. Sir Richard is engaged just now. 

Sheppey, I can wait. Tell him my business is very 
important. [Exit John, left. 

Sheppey. [Seeing THOMAS, who has got to window!] 
Here ! Don't you go ! I want to talk to you ! Come 
here, I say ! 

Thomas. [Assuming an unconcerned manner and 
strolling down to SHEPPEY.] Ah, Sheppey, is that you ? 
How are you ? 

Sheppey, How am I, you swindler, you thief — 
you 

Thomas. [Reproachfully^ Mr. Sheppey ! Mr. 
Sheppey ! 

Sheppey. How am I ? 

Thomas. Yes, how are you ? 

Sheppey, I've been rather better since I happened 
to catch sight of you coming in here two days ago, 
and I shall be very much better still when I see you 

comfortably locked up in gaol, you — ^you 

[Movement of alarm from Mrs. Tarboy 
and Sarah. 

Mrs. 7\ [A larmedy appeals to Sheffey,] Dear good 
gentleman 

Thomas. [To Mrs. Tarboy.] Shut up! What's 
the matter, Sheppey ? 

Sheppey. [Spluttering with anger] Matter? So I've 
caught you at last, have I, Mr. Milford ? 

Mrs. T Milford ! Dear gentleman, his name is 
Thomas Tarboy, and I'm his loving mother. 

Sheppey. I don't know what his real name is. I 
know that three years ago he was going about as 
Mr Milford, passing himself off as a gentleman — a 
gentleman 1 — making up to respectable maiden ladies 

and getting engaged to 'em — giving 'em presents 
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Sarah. Oh Thomas ! 

Thomas, Quiet! 

Sarah, What ladies ? What presents ? 

Sheppey, Flowers, and jewellery, and millinery, and 
dinners at the Savoy I He owes me eighty pounds 
odd for bouquets to present to his various lady- 
loves 

Sarah. Oh Thomas ! Oh I 

Sheppey. Oh Thomas I Oh Thomas ! That won't 
pay me my eighty pounds ! But {coming ferociously up 
to Thomas] rU have it out of him, or out of his skin ! 

Thomas. You shall have it out of me^ Mr. Sheppey. 
Now what are you going to do ? 

Sheppey. Vm going to tell your master everything, 
and then Fm going to see you safely put into hand- 
cuffs and marched off by a policeman — ^that's what 
Fm going to do, oh Thomas ! 

Thomas. Well, you won't get your money that way. 

Sheppey. No, but I shall see you well trounced, you 
—you—you 

Mrs. T. Dear kind gentleman, don't be hard on 
him! Give him another chance, dear gentleman! 
He 's been led away by evil companions 

Thomas. Shut up ! 

Mrs. T. Oh them nasty, wicked, evil com- 
panions 

Thomas. Look here, Sheppey, you want your money? 

Sheppey. I do. 

Thomas. You shall have it. [Si^^VVEV laughs scorn- 
fully,] But not if you kick up a row here. 

Sheppey. How then? 

Thomas. By waiting a week or two till I can pay 
you. Fm in clover here. Sir Richard looks on me as 
his son, and I saved the old woman's life from burn- 
ing — she'd have frizzled away like a rasher of bacon 
fat if I hadn't wrapped her up in the hearthrug. And 
she loves me for it I She worships the very ground I 
tread on 

Mrs. T. It 's gospel truth, dear gentleman 
15 
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Thomas. Shut up ! Be advised, Sheppey. If you 
kick up a row, it 's dead certain you'll never get your 
money. Now take yourself off quietly, wait a week, 
and you shall have your eighty pounds. 

Sheppey. To-day's Wednesday. If you haven't 
paid me by next Wednesday I'll see you safely in 
gaol you — ^you scoundrel — ^you 

Thomas, Mr. Sheppey ! Mr. Sheppey ! 

Sheppey, Next Wednesday, Mr. Milford. 

Enter JOHN, left. 

John. Sir Richard is busily engaged just now. 

Thomas. It's of no consequence. The gentleman 
has left a confidential message with me. Show the 
gentleman the door, John. 

John. This way, sir. 

[Sheppey turns at door and threatens 
Thomas in dumb show. Exit SHEPPEY, 
left Exit John after him. 

Mrs. T. Oh, my precious Tom 

[He keeps her off. 

Sarah. [ Very determinedly."] Who are these various 
lady-loves ? 

Thomas. Quiet, can't you ! Shush ! [Goes to door^ 
lefty looks offy shuts door.] They're coming. Matilda 
mustn't catch you here. Be off! 

Sarah. 1 shall want to know about these various 
lady-loves. [Exit, right. 

Mrs. T. Oh my boy, what have you been doing of? 

Thomas. I told you I mixed in other circles. You 
don't think I'm going to be eternally squashed down 
in this position, do you ? No ! I'm cut out for some- 
thing superior, something very superior, and \very 
fiercely] I mean to get it ! D'ye hear ? I mean to 
get it! 

Mrs. T. Oh my boy, take care! Remember your 
poor father ! remember there is a place set apart for 
them as is too clever, and don't know where to 
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stop. Oh, it give me quite a creep when that nasty 
man begun to brag about his gaols and his policemen ! 
Thomas, [Listening at door, left.'\ Shush I Here's 
Matilda ! Snuffle up ! . 

[Mrs. Tarboy immediately takes her basket 
on her arm, and assumes her cringing 
attitude. THOMAS assumes the pose of a 
well-trained servant 



Enter Lady Oglander, left. 

Lady O, [Speaking off."] And Jowers, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen come down from tiieir rooms, tell them 
they will find us here in the garden-room. [Enters, 
followed by Sir RICHARD.] Oh ! This is your mother, 
Thomas ? 

Thomas. Yes, my lady. 

Lady O. Vm very glad to see you, Mrs. Tarboy. 
[Shaking hands.] Richard, this is Mrs. Tarboy. 

Sir R, How d'ye do ? [Nods cordially. 

Lady O. So youVe made an excursion to London 
to see your son ? 

Mrs. T. Yes, my lady. And an *appy cheap ex- 
cursion it would have been, but unfortunately I lost 
my return ticket and had to buy another. Con- 
sequentially it 's a very mournful cheap excursion. 

Lady O. What was the price of the ticket ? 

Mrs. T Eighteen shillings, my lady. 

Lady O. Richard, have you got your purse ? Give 
Mrs. Tarboy a sovereign. 

Mrs. T. Oh, my ladyship ! 

Lady O. Better perhaps give her two. 

Mrs. T. Oh, what magnimity ! 

Sir R. [Looking in his purse.] Tve nothing less 
than a five-pound note. 

Lady O. Give her that 

Sir R. My dear Matilda, I can get some change 

Lady O. [Intercepting him as he is going left.] No. 
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[Takes kis purse out of his Aand,] We*ll give her that 
[Taies note out of purse and gives it to Mrs. Tarboy.] 
There, Mrs. Tarboy, that will make your day a happy 
one, I hope ! 

Mrs. T [Takes the note^ is overcome^ Oh, my lady- 
ship — you'll excuse my feelings — {Snivels?^ Oh, my 
ladyship, may you be rewarded for this, if not in this 
world then in an 'appier clime, where sorrow and 
giving in marriage is no more. [Puts note in a very 
cheap purse which she takes from pockef] Thomas, may 
you ever remember your ladyship's goodness, and 
strive to act up to it ! 

[Lady Oglander returns his purse to Sir 
Richard, who takes it very ruefully, 
looks into it disconsolately for some seconds, 
sighs^ pockets the purse. 

Mrs. T. I hope your ladyship is quite satisfied with 
Thomas 

Lady O. Quite. He behaved with great presence 
of mind when I happened to catch fire. 

[Sir Richard stands gazing into fire. 

Mrs. T. He always was 'andy about the fire, even 
as a boy. But it ain't his fireworks so much as his prin- 
ciples as I hope are a source of blessing unto your 
ladyship. 

[Thomas ptakes signs to his mother to shut up. 

Lady O, I'm sure Thomas has excellent principles. 

Mrs. T. I'm 'umbly proud to say he has. I've 
always distilled his principles myself — me and his 
poor dear father between us. 

Lady O. How is your excellent husband, Mrs. 
Tarboy ? 

Mrs. T. Poorly, my ladyship, poorly. The doctor 
have ordered him " support," both him and me, but in 
a general way we can't get it 

Lady O. What kind of support ? 

Mrs. T. Arrowroot and beef-tea and sich, and 
when 'andy a glass of port wine, or a little brandy he 
said would refresh the coats of the stomach. 
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Lady 0, Thomas, ask Jowers to pack a bottle of 
port wine and a bottle of brandy for your mother. 

Thomas. Yes, my lady. 

Lady 0. You must bring your husband to see us 
some day. 

Mrs, T. Oh, my lady, I wish I could, but he 's no 
better than a perfeck relic. 

Lady 0. Give him the wine and the brandy, and say 
that we are proud to contribute to the support of one of 
England's heroes. He fought at Lucknow, did he not ? 

Mrs. T. Oh yesy my lady, and almost every place 
as he was ever at, I think. 

Lady O. Take your mother downstairs, Thomas, and 
see that Mrs. Bissett looks after her till the train starts. 

Mrs. T. Oh, thank you, my ladyship. And thank 
youy sir, for your noble magnimity ! 

[Bows to Sir Richard. 

Sir R. [A little drily ^ You're quite welcome, Mrs. 
Tarboy. 

Lady 0. Give me your basket, Mrs. Tarboy. I'll 
pack a few cakes for you. 

Mrs. T. Oh no, my ladyship — I 

Thomas, Excuse me, my lady. My mother has 
been warned against everything rich. A rumbaba on 
a railway journey would upset her. Now, mother ! 

[Gives her a warning glance and opens door^ 
right y for her. 

Lady 0. Good-bye, Mrs. Tarboy. [Shaking hands."] 
A pleasant journey home. 

Mrs. 71 Oh, it will be, I'm sure, my lady. And 
good-bye [is again overcome"] to you, my lady [snivel- 
'^^fjjand oh, if we never meet on earth again, may we 
meet and never part in an 'appier clime — if I may 
be so bold as to intrude among the gentry there. 

[Exit, right. 

Thomas. An excellent old creature, but I fear a little 
tiresome at times. You mustn't let her impose upon 
your ladyship. 

[Makes his respectful little bow and exit, right. 
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Sir R. Well, what do you think of our new daughter ? 

Lady O. I don't like her style of beauty. There 's 
something about her that I don't understand. 

Sir R. Well, you've only seen her for about ten 
minutes. Ah, here 's Steeve ! 



Enter, left, STEPHEN Oglander, about forty ^ rather 
rough and tanned and grizzled, like a man who has 
been roughing it all over the world for twenty 
years. 

Sir R. Ah, my dear boy ! [Putting his hands on 
Stephen's shoulders^ I can't tell you how delighted 
I am to have you at home again. 

Stephen. I can't tell you how delighted I am to be 
here. 

. Sir R. And you're going to settle down in England 
for good ? 

Stephen. Looks like it! I've brought all my bag- 
gage, consisting of three rifles, two Arabs, and \yery 
tenderly'\ one wife. My marriage was a surprise to 
you? 

Sir R. A very welcome surprise. 

Stephen. Just what it was to me. 

Lady O. We'd quite settled that you were a con- 
firmed bachelor. 

Stephen. So I was, till I met Vi. But [very softly] I 
did meet her, and — her brother died, and she was out 
there alone. I suppose I ought to have sent her home 
and married here in London, but — I was terribly in 
love with her, so we fixed it up, and now — [pause 
— drops his voice] I'm afraid to think how happy 
I am. 

Sir R. And you mean to give up all your wild 
schemes and look after the property ? I thought we'd 
go down to the old place 

Stephen. Vi wants to stay in town for some days, to 
get some frocks and take a house for the season, and 
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--{looking at LADY Oglander] she has an odd aunt 
or two, but nobody nearer — I think she'd like you to 
present her. 

Lady O. Of course. V\\ see if it can be arranged 
for the next Drawing-room. 

Stephen. That 's awfully good of you. Vi means to 
be in town and entertain a good deal, I think. 

Sir R, Lucky for you, Stephen, that your wife has 
such a large fortune. 

Suphen. Is it ? I can't bear to think of it ! Vi has 
ten thousand a year. I wish she hadn't a farthing. 

Lady O, You're very quixotic. [BERTIE enters^ lefty 
to hear,] The property has gone down very much 
[comes to'so/ay sits]^ and [talking at Bertie] your 
brother Bertie is most extravagant and reckless. I'm 
afraid some strong measure will have to be taken. 

Bertie. [Quietly seating himself.'] That's what I 
think. [Very firmly.] I propose to kick Thomas out 
of the house. 

Lady O. If any personal violence is done to Thomas, 
I shall see that he has the best legal advice. 

Bertie. [Chuckles.] All right — after the fact 

Lady O. What fact ? 

Bertie. [Kicks out very vigorously^ I mean to have 
forty shillings' worth out of Thomas. [Kicking out. 
Lady Oglander looks at him.] Oh, not in these 
boots. I shall put on my old thick football shoes, and 
then [Kicks out. 

Lady O. [Rises indignantly.] We had better return 
to the drawing-room. I daresay Mrs. Oglander has 
come down. Richard — Stephen ! [Bertie rises. 

[Exit indignantly y left. 

Sir R, Bertie, you know what a great service 
Thomas rendered to your mother 

Bertie. She isn't my mother, sir. And I don't see 
why you and I and all the house should be sacrificed 
?imply because — simply because Lady Oglander 
wasn't ! [Sits on sofa. 

SirR. Bertie! Bertie! 
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Stephen. Leave him to me. Let me have a moment's 
talk with him. 

Sir R. [Going off, Uft.] We dine at eight 

Stephen. All right. Can you make room for George 
Carey ? I wired him to look in, and perhaps he may 
stay dinner. 

Sir R. By all means. Delighted. [Exit, left. 

Stephen. [Sits beside Bertie on sofa, very cordially 
to Bertie.] Now you rascal, what *s all this bother 
about? 

Bertie. Old man, I tell you its sickening ! 

Stephen. What is? 

Bertie. The old woman and Thomas. I believe she 
sets him to spy on me 

Stephen. I can't think that. 

Bertie. Well, he does spy on me. 

Stephen. Does that matter ? 

Bertie. Yes, he 's found out 

Stephen. What? 

Bertie. Something I don't want dad to know 
anything about. I don't mind the old woman. I like 
to make her believe that I'm a perfect fiend. But 
dad 's a nailing good sort, and I don't want to hurt his 
feelings. 

Stephen. Then don't. [ Vety earnestly.'] Don't. 

Bertie. I won't if I can help it. But that rotter 
may split on me at any moment. 

Stephen. [Very tenderly and earnestly^ I'm sorry. 
Can't you draw out of it ? 

Bertie. I'll try. 

Stephen. Do, old fellow. You won't be sorry by- 
and-by, when you meet some nice girl. 

Bertie. I will. 

Stephen. [Shaking hands heartily^ That's right. 
And as Thomas knows, and might split, I shouldn't 
kick him. 
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Enter JOHN, left, announcing SiR GEORGE CarCY. 
Enter SiR GEORGE, lefty a sharp, keen, clean- 
shaven man about forty. Exit Joim, left. Stephen 
and Sir George greet eacA other most cordially, 

Stephen, My dear George ! 

Sir G, My dear Steeve ! Welcome back to Eng- 
land. [^Shaking hands very cordially^ nods cordially to 
Bertie.] How d'ye do, Bertie ? 

Bertie, [Nods.^ How are you ? 

{Sits and meditates his wrongs, 

Stephen, You got my wire ? 

Sir G, Yes, and hurried on at once. My heartiest 
congratulations ! 

Stephen, Thanks. 

Sir G, Mrs. Oglander ? 

Stephen, Upstairs getting rid of the travel-stains. 

Sir G, Let me look at you — ^you're grizzled a 
bit 

Stephen, Knocking about in all parts of the world, 
amongst hears and other rum customers. 

Sir G, Ah ! YouVe brought down some big game. 
You haven't aged much 

Stephen, George, I'm twenty years younger since I 
niarried. You're a bit older and grayer— — 

Sir G, Knocking about in the law courts amongst 
Wgh-class criminals, and co-respondents, and other 
rum customers. 

Stephen. YouVe brought down some big game, too. 

Sir G. A head or two. By the way, Bertie, I've 
noticed one of the servants here — a tall, good-looking 
fellow^., ^ 

Bertie, [Rises.] Thomas. 

Sir G, How long have you had him ? 

Bertie, About fifteen months. 

Sir G. What is he ? 

Bertie. He came as footman and valet to dad ; but 
l^e happened to wrap Lady Oglander in the hearthrug 
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instead of letting her go to blazes, so now he bosses the 
whole concern. 

Sir G, Curious ! 

Bertie, Curious ? It *s too damned awful for words. 

Sir G, Fm almost sure that man was a member of 
the Lutetian Club a few years ago. 

Bertie. What! 

Sir G, He*d been valet to a certain Jack Milford 
who died. The rascal copied Milford's tone and 
manner so exactly that he could pass as a gentleman 
— for a quarter of an hour. Tony Rutherford picked 
him up somewhere and got him into the Lutetian. 
Well, all went swimmingly till one night he got 
screwed, and then the gentleman peeled off, and he 
came out a rank roaring cad. It was found out he'd 
swindled one or two of the members. The com- 
mittee hushed the matter up, and the fellow saved the 
situation by not turning up again. 

Bertie. I knew he was a wrong 'un. I say, Sir 
George — do you think there's anything to know 
about him ? [Cotnes centre. 

Sir G. My dear boy, there is much to know about 
everybody. 

Bertie. Yes. But anything that would give him six 
montlis ? 

Sir G. Not impossible. 

Bertie. Couldn't you put a detective on ? 

Sir G. It 's scarcely worth while, is it? 

Bertie. Rather. We'll lay a detective on to- 
' morrow. 

Stephen, Bertie — I don't like this. 

Bertie. Otd man, you shut up. I'm going to bring 
this rotter to book, if I spend my last sixpence on 
him. 

Sir G, I only saw the man once or twice casually, 
but Vm pretty sure Can I get another look at him? 

Bertie. Yes, come out into the garden. I daresay 
we can spot him through the windows. 

[^Taking SiR GEORGE off at window. 
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Stephen. Bertie, well talk about this by-and-by. 
Ah ! [Seeing- ViOLET enter, left. She is about twenty- 
eighty darky seductive, of the type of Lionardo's Saint 
Ann, Calls. 1 George! [SiR GEORGE comes to thetn,] 
Vi, this is George Carey, my oldest, my dearest friend. 
George, this is my wife. 

Sir G, Delighted. [ViOLET and he shake hands 
cordially^ IVe already sent Steeve a thousand con- 
gratulations. I offer him a thousand more. 

Vio. He has spoken so much about you that I feel 
I know you already. 

Stephen, Youll dine with us to-night, George ? 

Sir G. IVe a heap of things to do. [Takes out 
watch.'] Shall I have time to get home and dress? 
Yes, if I go at once. 

Stephen. Be off then and hurry back. 

Sir G. [To Violet.] WeVe scarcely had time to 
say how d'ye do. 

Stephen, You shall take her in to dinner. 

Vio. And tell me the real truth about all your 
famous law cases. 

[Sir George is going off at centre. Bertie 
has been standing at back, looking off. 

Bertie. [Calling to SiR GEORGE.] Sir George, you 
wanted to get another look at that fellow. He *s out 
here, giving the dog an airing. You can pass him and 
rU let you out at the garden gate. 

Sir G. Till dinner then, Mrs. Oglander. Now, 
Bertie. 

Bertie. [Talking as he goes off with SiR GEORGE.] 
I want to lay on the keenest detective youVe got, 

and we'll 

[Exeunt Bertie and Sir George at back. 

Stephen, This is your home, my mate. Shall I 
cage you up here, or carry you away [seizing her 
rather fiercely] to some land where no other man can 
ever set eyes upon you ? 

Vio. Aren't other men to look at me ? Poor me ! 
What was I sent on earth for ? 
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Stephen. To give yourself to me. 

Vio, That's done. Now don't you want all the 
other men to envy you ? 

Stephen. No. When that little French ape stared 
at you on the boat this afternoon, I felt I should give 
him one kick, and land his gallantry well back on hb 
native shore. 

Vio. {Seated on sofUy smiling at him.] I've married 
a very jealous man. 

Stephen. You have ! I'm jealous of every passer-by ; 
I'm jealous of that little lace ruffle you wear ; I'm 
jealous of your gloves and your fan ; I think I could 
be jealous of the very dust under your feet, for it 
clings to you, and wants to worship you. 

Vio. If dust or mankind wants to worship me, 
mayn't 1 let it ? 

Stephen. No ! I won't have a speck of it hanging 
anywhere upon you. 

Vio. Vm glad you're jealous. 

Stephen. Why? 

Vio. You're jealous because you love me. Be very 
jealousj but very reasonable. 

Step/ten. How can I ? I am unreasonable. The 
night before I asked you to marry me, I drove myself 
raving mad because 

Via, Because? 

Stiplien. Because you'd been married. 

Vw. Forget that, dear. I've forgotten it 

Stephen. But tell me 

Vio. There 's nothing to tell. I was married. I was 
loved — after a fashion. I loved — after a fashion. It 
has all passed, I have met you. 

Stephm. But you say you loved ? 

Vio, When I was a girl I was in love thousands of 
times. 

Stephen, With whom ? 

Vio. With my own fancies ! With the unknown ! 
With the crowned and anointed butcher's boy ! [He 
frowns.] Don't look so black ! He was no butcher's boy ! 
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He was a knight in blue armour, and he rode a fiery 
pony, with a basket on his arm ! There were thousands 
of knights, and I was in love with all of them ! 

Stephen. Why do you tell me that ? [He seises her 
arms rather roughly^ Why do you smile at me ? 

Vio. You hurt me. 

Stephen. Then leave off smiling like that 

Vio. How do I smile ? 

Stephen. Like one of Lionardo's women, and it 
maddens me. There's some mystery in you. I want 
to pluck out your thoughts 

Vio. You have them all. Believe it, my dearest, my 
dearest ! I was in love a thousand times before I met 
you — that 's true. I never loved a man till I met you 
— ^that's truer still. And when I met you, I had all 
myself to give you, and I gave it Don't you know 
that ? Don't you feel it ? 

Stephen. Yes. [Kisses her. 

Vio. Now my friend, be furiously jealous, but let 
me have my fling. I want to be admired, I want to 
make my conquests, I must live in London 

Stephen. For how long ? 

Vio. Shall we say three seasons ? 

Stephen. And then will you come to no man's land ? 

Vio. No. Take me to that land where men have to 
fight the fiercest for their wives before they win them, 
and then let any man win me if he can. 

Stephen. Vi! 

Vio. If he can. I know you're strong enough to 
hold me against them all, and I love you to be strong 
and jealous and ugly like you are, for that was what 
you won me with, and I think — [whispers'] I think 
you can keep me. 

Stephen. I know I can. What's that scent you 
have? It's Mk^— [Sniffs.] What is it like? [Sniffs.] 
What 's its name ? 

Vio. They call it " Flair Marguerite," 

Stephen. It 's a fool of a scent if it thinks it can make 
you sweeter, [ They look at each other for a few moments. 
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Vio. How large your eyes have grown ! 

[Tkey loot at each other for a few moments. 
He cotmes a little neixrer^ smiles. She 
smtleSy and gently pushes htm away. He 
rises y yarnns^ stretches his arms, strolls up 
to luindow. 
Stephen. There 's pocw old Bertie ! He 's still brood- 
ing over his wrongs. 

[Exit at biuk, stretching his arms. She rises^ 
goes up to window, stands there. Enter 
Thomas, right. She turns and there 
is a recognition between them. She 
shows slight alarm and dislike. 
Vio. Mr. Milford! 

Thomas. Mrs.Saunderson! [Suddenly.'} Mrs. Stephen 
Oglander! Whew! 

Vio. What are you doing here ? 
Thomas. I'm confidential attendant on Sir Richard 
Oglander. 

Vio. What is that? 

Thomas. Being in temporary low water, I have ac- 
cepted the post of valet 
Vio. [Contemptuously^ Oh! 

[Is passing out of window. 
Thomas. [Intercepting her.] One moment, please. 

About old times 

Vio. We are strangers, if you please. It wouldn't 
be pleasant for you, if I had to speak of your past con- 
duct to my husband and ask him to take notice of it 
Thomas. No. And it wouldn't be very pleasant for 

you if I was to read him your letters 

Vio. My letters ? [Moves away from him. 

Thomas. I've got two letters of yours upstairs. One 
of them is very affectionate. It was written a day or 
two before our little skating trip. 

[Violet shows great alarm. Then, recover- 
ing herself, she speaks with great dignity. 
Vio. My husband shall speak to you. 
Thomas. I don't think I'd say anything about it to 
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him. There are the letters — and there was that little 
trip. 

Vio, What do you mean ? My maid was with me 
the whole time. 

Thomas, Was she? I wonder whether she'll re- 
member, ril ask her. 

Vio. You know where she is then ? 

Thomas. Yes. If you remember, you dismissed her 
very suddenly. 

Vio. When I discovered her intriguing with 
you. Where is she now ? 

Thomas. At present she is lady's maid to Lady 
Oglander. 

Vio. Here ? In this house ? 

Thomas. Yes. 

Vio. [After standing perplexed a moment^ If you 
have anything further to say, speak to my husband. 
\Is going off. Thomas intercepts her. 

Thomas. I know you thought I behaved badly, but 
I did really love you, Violet [She turns round with 
a look of great disdain which cows Aim.] I beg your 
pardon. I won't mention this again. 

Vio. Take care you don't. [fs going. 

Thomas. And the letters will be quite safe with 
me. You needn't be alarmed about them. Excuse 
me, I Ve had to help my relatives, and I'm in great 
pecuniary distress. Just to keep a home over my 
parents, will you lend me ten or fifteen pounds for the 
sake of old times. [She stands hesitating and con- 
temptuous for a few seconds^ then takes out her 
purse.l It's veiry pressing, or I wouldn't trouble 
you. 

[She puts two notes on table by window, 
Stephen enters at window to see 
Tyio^AS picking them up. 

Stephen. What is it, Vi ? 

Thomas. Mrs. Oglander asked me to get her some 
change. Would you like all gold, ma'am, or some 

silver ? 
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Vio. All gold will do. 
Thomas. V\\ get it at once. 

[Going off right. An awkward pause. VIOLET 
is confused. STEPHEN looks from one 
to the other ; his face shows he is dis- 
satisfied. Thomas goes offy rights not 
closing door. 
Stephen. [ Very curtly to Violet.] It *s time to dress 
for dinner. 

\Exit, left. Thomas re-enters, right. A 
look between him and ViOLET as she 
goes offy left. Thomas watches her off. 
Thomas. Fm on velvet ! 



CURTAIN. 



Three to four weeks pass between Acts I. and II. 
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ACT II. 




Scene the same, — Morning. Tea cleared off table ^ and 
a bowl of roses on table against wall^ left. 

Discover SiR RICHARD seated, right, reading paper. 
Stephen in dress for the park is standing at 
window, back to audience. BERTIE enters, left. 

Bertie. 
AD ! Steeve, old man ! [Stephen turns 
and comes down.] IVe just been to George 
Carey's office. His detective Brewster has 
got some fresh evidence against the rotter, 
and he says it *s very important we should 
cany out his arrangement and go on his yacht next 
week. 

Stephen. Of course. It's understood we start on 
Monday, isn't it? 
SirR, It 's rather awkward. Lady Oglander wishes 

to take her maid 

Bertie. She can't All the servants must be left 
here. {- 

Stephen. George Carey says that the maid is cer- 
tainly in league with Thomas. 

Sir R, Lady Oglander won't hear a word against 
Thomas. 

Bertie. Dad ! You haven't split to Lady Oglander 
that we've put a detective on to Thomas ? 

Sir R. No, but I keep on hinting that something 
isn't right. 
Bertie. Don't give us away to Lady Oglander, sir. 
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You see, she *s so gone on the rotter, she'd be very likely 
to put him on his guard. 

Sir R, Oh, I shall say nothing) but the idea of em- 
ploying a detective is very distasteful to me, eh, 
Stephen ? 

Stephen. I hate the whole business. But we must 
see it through now weVe begun. 
^ Sir R. What does Violet think of it ? 

Stephen. I haven't told her. Please don't mention 
it to her. I'd rather she didn't know. 

Sir R. You're quite right to keep her out of it. I 
don't like it at all, and I'm not very fond of yachting. 

Bertie, It's only a few days, dad. Sir George has 
got the yacht all ready for us in Southampton Water ; 
we join on Monday and cruise about, keeping in touch 
with Sir George all the while. Well, we leave Thomas 
in possession, Sir George lays on his detectives, finds 
out the whole game, and calls us back to London. Sir 
George produces evidence which must convince even 
Lady Oglander of the rotter's true character ; the 
necessary kick is administered, your three thousand 
pounds is saved, and we live happily ever afterwards. 
That ought to be good enough, sir ! 

Sir R. I don't like it, Bertie. If my servants are 
robbing me and misbehaving themselves, I'd very much 
rather not know anything about it. 

Violet enters^ left^ in a pretty out-of-door morning 

dress. 

Vio. Good morning. Sir Richard. 

\Coines to back of sofa. Stephen turns away. 
Goes up to hinty kisses him. 
Sir R. Good morning, dear. 

Vio. I'm late. I hope you don't mind my having 
breakfast in my room. 

Sir R. My dear, it's your own house. 
Vio. Good morning, Bertie. 
Bertie. Good morning, Vi. 
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Via. I've been talking to Lady Oglander. She is 
doubtful about going on this yachting trip. 

BcTtie. [Face falls.] Oh, I say, that's too bad. 
You're keen on it, aren't you ? 

V^to. Yes, very. 

Bertie. Steeve 's keen on it. So *s dad. So am I. 
We're all keen on it Lady Oglander must come. 
Dad, come and talk her over. 

[Taking SIR RICHARD'S arm, trying to get 
him off. 

Sir R. Perhaps your mother and I could go some- 
where else 

Bertie. No. Sir George has put the yacht in com- 
mission on purpose. 

[ Takes Sir RICHARD off, left. SiR Richard 
goes very unwillingly. 

Bertie. [Calling back at door.] Oh, Steeve, George 
Carey wants to see you at once. He *s going to call 
in half an hour. 

Stephen. All right. [Exit Bertie, left. 

Vio. [Violet comes up to Stephen, kisses him.] 
Good morning. 

Stephen. [Returns her kiss coldly.] Good morning. 

Vio. You got up very early. 

Stephen, I couldn't sleep. 

Vio. Why are you so strange to me ? 

Stephen. Am I strange? 

Vio. Aren't you ? Is anything the matter ? 

Stephen. Is there ? Tell me. 

Vio. Why have you been seeing Sir George Carey 
so much lately ? 

Stephen. Law business. 

Vio. So I should have guessed, as he is a lawyer. 

Stephen. He is also my friend. 

Vio. So dear a friend that you share secrets with 
him you do not share with me. 

Stephen. Have you no secrets that you do not share 
with me? 

Vio. Heaps. [He looks very black.] None that are 
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important — only women's little fiddle-faddles. [He 
looks at her searchingly and then turns away^ Have I 
offended you ? 

Stephen, You know whether you have done any- 
thing that should offend me. \A little pause. 

Vio. Are you coming with me into the park ? 

Stephen. I must wait to see George Carey. 

Vio. Au Voir then. {She is going. He calls her back. 

Stephen. Vi ! 

Vio. [Coming to him.'] Well? 

Stephen. [ Very earnestly. '\ Haven't you something 
to tell me ? 

Vio. No. [He looks annoyed."] You are strange. 
This business with Sir George 

Stephen. Well? 

Vio. Tell me what it is. You needn't hide any law 
business from me. 

Stephen. I'll tell you in a few days. [She shrugs 
her shoulders^ and is going out,] Do you happen to 
have your cheque book handy ? 

Vio. It *s upstairs. 

Stephen. May I be allowed to see it ? 

Vio. Why? Do you think I'm spending too 
much money ? Can I lend you some, give you some ? 

Stephen. [Repulsing her.] No. 

Vio. Steeve, what is it? You're angry with me? 
What have I done ? [ Very reproachfully.] Oh, you are 
unkind. [Bursts into tears. 

Stephen, [Clasping her very tenderly^ What a brute 
I am! Forgive me! Vi, tell me that nothing has 
come between us ? 

Vio. No ! No ! Nothing on my side ! 

Stephen. You have nothing to teU me ? 

Vio. No. Yes. 

Stephen. [Looks very blacky What ? 

Vio, That I love you with all my heart! You 
believe me ? 

Stephen, Yes! Yes! 

[He kisses her very tenderly, and releases her. 
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Vio. You can't come with me, then ? 
Stephen. [Takes out watcA.] George won't be here 
yet Yes. Ill come a little way. 
Vio. [Shows great delight.'] Come then, you bear ! 

[Going left. 

Enter THOMAS, right. 

Thomas. I b^ pardon — I thought her ladyship was 
here. 

Stephen. No. 

[Opens door, left, for VIOLET ; she passes out. 
Exit Stephen after her, left, closes door. 

Thomas. Hum! [Sitting left of table. 

[Sarah puts her head in right, sees he is alone^ 
comes in. 

Sarah. [Coming in.] I want a word with you. 
You're getting thick with Fanny. 

Thomas. Fanny ! Who 's Fanny ? 

Sarah. Who 's Fanny ? She 's the pretty innocent 
young housemaid that arrived fresh from the country 
^* 9- 30 p.m. last night, and was flirting with you in 
Jowers's pantry at 9.30 a.m. this morning. 

Thomas. What nasty, suspicious minds women 
have ! I haven't had ten words with the girl. 

Sarah. Take your oath ? 

Thomas. I'll take my oath. Fanny! I've got 
bigger fish to fry than Fanny! [Goes to door, left, 
opens it, looks off cautiously, closes it, comes back 
to her.] What's passed between you and Mrs. Og- 
lander? 

Sarah. Nothing except what you know. She's 
only spoken to me that once. 

Thomas. What were her exact words ? 

Sarah. She said, "You must let me know if 
you're in trouble at any time. Remember I'm your 
friend." 

Thomcu. She wants to nobble you. The question 
is, " Are you to be nobbled ? " 
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Sarah. Vm not to be nobbled away from you, 
Tom. You know that. 

Thomas, You haven't told anybody you were her 
maid? 

Sarah. No. Didn't you tell me to keep my mouth 
shut? 

Thomas. Well, keep it shut. \Goes up back^ glances 
round, comes backy and sits on head of sofai\ Now throw 
your thoughts back, and mind how your memory 
works. You remember that night that I took her 
skating down in Bedfordshire ? 

Sarah. Yes. 

Thomas. You went with her as her maid. We 
missed the last train, and had to put up for the night 
at the hotel. 

Sarah. The George. 
• Thomas. Your memory *s all right, I can see. Well, 
rd been hanging round her for months before that, 
and in reply to several very affectionate letters 
[leaning over her] of mine, she wrote me twice, also 
in an affectionate strain. [Chuckling] There's a 
fortune in those letters. 

Sarah. You've kept 'em ? 

[Moving out he drops down on sofa. 

Thomas. Got 'em in my box upstairs. Now sup- 
pose she wants you to prove that all was square and 
straight that night ? 

Sarah. Well? 

Thomas. You couldn't prove it, because you weren't 
with her, were you ? 

Sarah. You know I was. She wouldn't let me out 
of her sight for a moment. 

Thomas. [i?£rz;^^.] Youareafool. I say you weren't 
with her that night — and I know, because I was. 

Sarah. [She looks at him.] Thomas ! [Rises. 

Thomas. Well? 

Sarah. I couldn't say what wasn't true — at least I 
couldn't swear it. 

Thomas. You won't have to swear it. When she 
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finds out how your memory works, she'll keep quiet, 
you lay your life. 

Sarah, I couldn't tell a dreadful, wicked lie like 
that— unless I was quite sure I shouldn't be found 
out— and unless I was quite sure you'd marry 
me. 

Thomas. Of course I shall marry you. 

Sarah, Yes, but when ? 

Thomas, Don't force it. Let it come naturally. 

Sarah, {Firmly^ No. My memory won't work 
unless you name the day, and give me your promise 
in writing. When is it to be ? 

Thomas. Well, say this day six months. \She 
kisses him,] But [assuming a very tender^ lover-like 
tone] I warn you, Sarah, marriage often comes as a 
sad awakening from a love like ours. 

Sarah. You do love me, Tom ? 

Thomas. I have never loved but you, Sarah. Believe 
it or not, as you please, from the first moment I saw 
you, I said, " That woman shall be Ihe one love of 
my life " [Clasping her. 

Sarah. Oh, Tom ! 

Thomas, [ Very tenderly !\ And when one holds in 
one's arms the one dear form, one feels how poor are 
words to convey a love like ours. 

Sarah. [Nestling in his arms.] And you will give 
me the promise in writing, Tom ? 

Thomas. [Throwing her oJ\] There you go ! Can't 
you trust me? Doesn't everything show my love? 
Why have I stuck to you all these years ? Why am 
I giving this big party next Wednesday? All for 
you, to show you off in your new evening dress ! 

Sarah. It will be an eye-opener, I promise you. 
Is Jowers going to let you have the ball-room ? 

Thomas. Jowers will be all right, and I'm going to 
let Charo do the supper. And there will be music, 
and dancing, and champagne ad lid., all for you, 
Sarah — ^your treat ! 

Sarah. Oh, Tom, it will be lovely ! 
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Thomas. It will be simply recherch6. 

Sarah, Won't it cost a lot of money ? 

Thomas. Money ! Money *s going to be mere dirt to 
me in the future, Sarah — if your memory only works 
all right [ Winking at her. 

Enter EDWARD, right. 

Edward. Please Mr. Tarboy, can I speak to you 
private for a moment ? 

Sarah. [Taking out watch.] I expect Matilda will 
be worrying round for me. [As she crosses in front of 
him he touches her on the shoulder^ making a sign for 
her to remember.] This day six months, Tom. And 
in writing. [Exit^ right. 

Thomas. Now, my myrmidon, what is it ? 

[Edward looks very cunningly^ then draws 
from his trousers pocket a large key. 

Edward. Got it ! 

[Thomas snatches the key very quickly from 
Edward, and puts it in his own pocket. 

Thomas. How did you manage it ? 

Edward. Fve been watching old Jowers the last 
two days. This morning he happened to lay it on 
the pantry table while he filled the decanters ; so I 
called his attention to a cobweb on the ceiling, and I 
popped it in my pocket. 

Thomas. Yedward, there is a touch of genius about 
you 1 I shall make something of you, Yedward ! 

Edward. I suppose it's perfeckly all right, Mr. 
Tarboy ? 

Thomas. It will be perfectly all right, Yedward, 
when you and I, Yedward, have transported to some 
convenient spot — say the spare cupboard in my bed- 
room — a sufficient quantity of champagne 

Edward. Champagne, Mr. Tarboy ? 

Thomas. There is an excellent cuv6e of Ayala which 
Matilda nightly swills. I think my guests will appre- 
ciate it, Yedward. 
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Edward, You are a corker, Mr. Tarboy. 

Thomas. Shush! \As Lady Oglander enters, 
Edward makes a* motion of warning and moves towards 
door left,'] And, Edward, if Charo calls Your lady- 
ship remembers that Charo is calling this morning? 
Where will you see him ? 

Lady 0, 1*11 see him here. 

Thomas, Tell Jowers her ladyship will see Charo in 
the garden-room. 

Edward, Yes, Mr. Tarboy. 

[Exit, right, THOMAS has assumed his 
manner of perfectly-trained servant, and 
is busy arranging cushions and footstool 
for Lady Oglander, who has seated 
herself 

Lady O. It seems that Sir George Carey has com- 
missioned his yacht especially for us, so we are to 
start on Monday. 

Thomas. How long will the family be away, my 
lady? 

Lady O. About a week. I hope you'll see that 
everything is right here during my absence. 

Thomas. Rely on me, your ladyship. 

Lady O, Jowers means well, but he *s a stupid 
person. 

Thomas. He is a little distrait at times, is Jowers, 
but an excellent creature at heart. 

Lady O. He's a fool, and young servants are so 
flighty 

Thomas. They are flighty. Your ladyship needn't 
trouble on that score. I'll keep an eye on them. 

Enter JOHN, left. 

John. The man has brought back the statue of 
your ladyship which was sent to be repaired. 

Lady O. Bring it in here, John, and let me see how 
he has done it. [Exit JOHN, left.l I hope he has 
been able to repair it neatly. 
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Thomas. It was not your ladyship's face that was 
in any way disfigured, was it ? 

Lady O. No, only a little bit chipped off the comer 
of the stand. 

Thames. I'm glad your ladyship's face was pre- 
served. 

Enter John and a working-man^ left, bearing be- 
tween them a large bust of LADY Oglander on 
a board under a cloth. They bring it up to her 
and Thomas removes the cloth. 

Lady O. Yes, I value the bust very highly. It 
was presented to me by the tenantry on my marriage. 
Ah ! [ When the cloth is lifted off she examines the 
comer of the stand.] Yes, this was the comer that was 
broken. He has mended it very well indeed. That 
will do, John. Take it into the ball-room and put it 
in its place — on the middle pedestal. 

fohn. Yes, my lady. 

[John and the -working-man take off the 
statue^ left. 

Thomas. If I may be allowed to say so, that statue 
scarcely does your ladyship justice. To me there 
seems something lacking. 

Lady O. Do you think so ? It was considered an 
excellent likeness ! Oh, Thomas, I'll take Bonbon in 
the carriage with me this morning. 

Thomas. [ Very solemnly.] Bonbon, my lady ? 

Lady O. Yes. How is it I haven't seen him this 
moming ? 

Thomas. I hardly know how to break it to your 
ladyship. Bonbon has disappeared. 

Lady O. Disappeared ? How ? When ? 

Thomas. Last evening, when you were out At nine 
he was peacefully sleeping on that sofa. I spoke to 
him myself, and he wagged his little tail in affec- 
tionate reply. At ten he had completely disap- 
peared. 
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Lady 0. Why wasn't I told ? 

Thomas. We wished to spare your ladyship the 
pain as long as possible, hoping that he might turn 
up. 

Lady 0. Something must be done, 

Thomas. I took every precaution at once, my lady. 
I tel^raphed a description to Scotland Yard and 
every London police station. I sent Edward to the 
home for lost dogs 

Ijidy 0. He wasn't there ? 

Thomas. No, my lady. And I have written this 
advertisement for the papers. 

[Taking a paper out of his pocket ; giving it 
to Lady Oglander, who takes it and 
reads. 

Lady 0. [Reads.] " With a sky-blue coat" He 
had his little sky-blue coat on ? 

Thomas. Yes, my lady. 

Lady 0. And the gold collar with the turquoises ? 

Thomas. Yes, my lady. 

Lady 0. That cost fifty pounds. 

Thomas. Yes. It appeared to be worth it, my lady. 

Lady O. That will do, Thomas. [Giving back paper. 

Thomas. What reward shall I offer, my lady ? 

Lady O. What do you think ? 

Thomas. I should say fifty pounds — or a hundred. 

Lady O. A hundred pounds ? 

Thomas. Yes, my lady. If the dear little fellow 
had fallen, into honest hands, he would have been 
brought back, as your ladyship's name is on the 
collar. 

Lady 0. That 's true. 

Thomas. Therefore, my lady, I should say Bonbon 
has been abducted by dog-stealers. I should offer a 
hundred pounds, my lady. 

Lady O. Very well. Anything to get him back. 
My poor Bonbon ! [Rises, 
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Enter Edward, right, showing in Charo, a 
restaurateur, 

[Exit Edward. 

Charo. Good morning, your ladyship. 

Lady O, Good morning, Charo. We are giving a 
dinner-party on Saturday. I want you to add one 
or two special entries. But Tm so much upset I 
cannot attend to it. See the cook, will you ? Thomas, 
I will drive at once to the home for lost dogs. 

Charo, And those entries, my lady ? 

Thomas. Don't worry her ladyship. Can't you see 
she 's suffering from a great blow ? 

Lady O, [Much overcome^ Send Edward with that 
advertisement. Take Charo to the cook. My poor 
lost one ! [Exit, left. 

Charo. Somebody has died here ? 

Thomas. Died? No. 

Charo. What is the matter she suffer that great 
blow? 

Thomas. Her little beast of a terrier is lost. He'll 
turn up. Now look here, the family are going away 
next week, and I'm going to give all the servants a 
big kick-up and a supper next Wednesday night 

Charo. What can I do for you, Thomas ? 

Thomas. Mr. Tarboy is good enough for me, Charo. 

Charo. Mr. Tarboy. 

Thomas. I'm going to put the supper in your hands. 

Charo, You do me much honour. How many ? 

Thomas. I've given 'em carte blanche to ask all 
their friends — sixty or eighty perhaps. 

Charo. How much per head ? 

Thomas. Oh, hang the expense ! I want something 
extra - special - recherche ! There are one or two 
femininities to be dallied with — and won. 

[ Winking at him, 

Charo. Femininities? What are those, femininities ? 

Thomas. You know. Those darling little creatures, 
those pretty playthings with the bright eyes, and the 
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ruby lips, and the fk)wing tresses — you know, Charo, 
those soft white she-dears, our tormentors, God bless 
'em! 

CAaro, [Grasps it] The Ladies ! 
Thomas. The Ladies ! YouVe hit it ! 
Charo. I love them all ! 

Thomas. Moi aussi. Now this supper. It must be 
\xhs— {Kisses his hand.'] What can you do? 

Charo. You remember that supper Lady Oglander 
give after the Primrose League meeting ? 

Thomas. Yes, and a rotten supper it was — all stale 
quails in aspic and smelly sardine sandwiches. 

Charo. Sir Richard and Lady Oglander say that 
supper was excellent 

Thomas. It may have been good enough for the 
Oglanders — it wasn't good enough for me. 
Charo. You want one or two nice cold dishes. 
Thomas. Cold ! No, hot ! And plenty of *em. We 
sha'n't come with jaded appetites. 

Charo. We will begin with a little soup, a salmon 
mayonnaise, and for the hot, say a nice vol-au-vent ! 

Thomas. Vol-au-vent! Great Heavens! you don't 
call vol-au-vent recherche, do you? * Vol-au-vent! 
'Struth, you remind me of every filthy table d*h6te 
dinner IVe ever tasted. Look here, my good Charo, 
the man who feeds me must be an artist, a genius, a 
poet, a man of imagination, not a damned cook-shop 
keeper ! 

Charo. Ah ! I know where you get those words 
from. That is what your old master, Mr. Jack 
Milford, say to me. He say, " My good Charo, the 

man who feeds me must be an artist " 

Thomas. [Impatiently.] Tish ! Tish I Jack Milford *s 
dead, isn't he ? 
Charo. Yes, yes. 

Thomas. Well then, keep him out of the picture. 
Charo. He give excellent dinners. 
Thomas. Well, I want just such a spread as you 
would have done for my old friend, Jack Milford, 
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Charo, Ah, but you forget Thomas — Mr. Tarboy. 
He order well, he dine well, but he pay — right up 
through his nose. 

Thomas, Don't I tell you expense be damned. 
\Takes out pur se^ gives Charo a bundle ofnotes!\ There ! 
That *s to go on with ! Do you want any more ? 

Charo, I am quite satisfied, Mr. Tarboy. 

[Pocketing notes. 

Thomas, [Spreads himself out on so/a.'] Now I want 
a right royal spread 

Charo, You shall have it 

Thomas, Proceed. Hors d'oeuvres 



Charo, [Takes out note-book ^ makes memorandums^ 
Caviare. Filet d'Hareng delicatesse 

Thomas, Oysters. 

Charo, Oysters are not in season. 

Thomas, Never mind! I like *em. Hot — ^in the 
shells — ^you know. 

Charo, [ Writing^ Hultres k la Momy. 

Thomas, Soup. Let's have something tres 

[Kisses his hand, 

Charo, Bortsch Imperial [Kisses his hand. 

T/tomas, Fish? 

Charo, Cold salmon, and Filets de sole k la diaUe. 

Thomas, A la diable. Good. Entrees ? 

Charo, Zephirs de Caneton de Rouen k la Brillat 
Savarin. 

Thomas, That sounds recherche. 

Charo. It is [Kisses his hand. 

Thomas, [Kisses his hand.] All right Don't forget 
some milk punch. 

Charo, Punch ? Punch is for dinner. 

Thomas, What does it matter } It 's just as good for 
supper. 

Charo, If you please. Terraine de gibier. 

Thomas. That *s cold, isn't it ? Can't we have one 
or two more dishes i la diable [rises and smacks 
Charo on shoulder]^ diablement k la diable ? Hush ! 
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Enter JOWERS, right. JOWERS is a slaw-speakings 
melancholy y very respectable man^ with a general 
air of having lost himself in the world. He enters 
looking about. 

Thomas. What *s the matter, Jowers ? 

Jowers. I've been and lost the key of my wine-cellar 
somewhere. [Looking about. 

Thofnas. [Takes Charo up to door.] You run down 
to the kitchen, Charo, and see the cook about Matilda's 
entries! Til come down in five minutes, and we'll 
finish the menu together. Set your imagination to 
work, my good Charo. [Pushing him ojffy right. 

Charo. It shall be [Kisses his hand. Exit, right. 

Jowers. [Is still looking about the room in a help- 
less, melancholy way.] Thomas, about this party of 
yours 

Thomas. Well? [Seated left of table. 

Jowers. I've been with the family a good many 
years, and I've always kept all sweethearting and dis- 
sipation well within the bounds of modesty and de- 
corum. 

Thomas. Well? 

Jowers. I'd rather you didn't do it, Thomas. You 
see, if you have the ball-room, as you propose, it means 
lights and music and the neighbours watching. 

Thomas. The ball-room 's at the back of the house. 
We'll rig something over the windows. 

Jowers. I can't say that I fall in with it, Thomas. 

Thomas. Stay away, old moonraker, but don't de- 
prive all us poor lambkins of our little innocent 
gambols. 

Jowers. Oh, I don't object to a little innocent 
amusement, so long as it's kept well within the 
bounds of modesty and decorum. 

Thomas. [Rises.] Don't you worry yourself, Jowers. 
You put on your best white waistcoat, and your gold 
watch-chain, and assume that rollicking festive de- 
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meanour which you keep in general for prayer-meet- 
ings, and you make up your mind to have a blazing 
high old time of it for once in your life, old boy. Ask 
some of your friends to drop in. 

Jowers. I haven't got any friends. 

Thomas, What, buried *em all, from sheer joy of 
funerals ? You aren't the last of your race, Jowers? 

Jowers, No, my folks live in the country. We're 
one of the most respectable families in Stoke Pogis. 
My father has been head deacon of Stoke Pogis 
Baptist Chapel for over forty years. 

Thomas. Bring him up, the old buck ! It 's time 
he had his innings ! Bring him up, and decorate him 
for the occasion ! 

Jowers. No, thank you, Thomas. Balls and parties 
aren't much in his line, though he is a confectioner. 
Where have I put that key ? [Going off, right. 

Thomas. Cherchez ! Cherchez ! 

Jowers. [Plaintively.'] You will keep it well within 
the bounds of modesty and decorum on Wednesday, 
Thomas ? 

Thomas. I will, Jowers, by the sainted shade of my 
lost Mary Ann. 

Jowers. What has become of that key ? 

[Exit Jowers, right. Thomas watches him 
offy then draws the key out of his pocket 
and puts it back as JOHN enters, left, 
showing in SiR GEORGE Carcy. 

John. Mr. Stephen has just stepped out, Sir George, 
but he left word he'd be back in a few minutes. 

Sir G. Right I'll wait. [Exit JOHN, left. Thomas 
is going off, right?] May I light a cigarette here ? 

Thomas. Oh yes. Sir George. 

Sir G. (jot a match ? [Thomas brings a matchbox 

from fireplace, strikes match, holds it for SiR GEORGE 

to light cigarette. STEPHEN enters, left, as Thomas 

is holding the match; he watches THOMAS.] Thanks. 

[Goes down to table, and sits. THOMAS very 

deliberately blows out match, returns 
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Stephen's look, goes to door, right, stops, 
sees that STEPHEN is still watching him, 

Thomas, Anything I can do lot you, Mr. Stephen? 

Stephen, [ Very curtly :\ No. \Exit THOMAS, right?^ 
How d'ye do, my dear fellow ? \Shaking hands. 

Sir G, All right How is it with you ? 

Stephen, [Sitting."] Well, what news? Stop. [Rises 
suddenly, goes on tiptoe to door, right, opens it quickly, 
discovers THOMAS bent forward with his hand on his 
scarf^ What the devil doyou mean bylistening at doors? 

Thomas, [Arranging his scarf, "] I beg pardon, Mr. 
Stephen. I merely waited to adjust my cravat I wasn't 
in the least interested in your conversation. [Going. 

Stephen. Shut the door at the top of the stairs and 
keep down there till you're sent for. [Shuts door, right, 
comes back, sits.] That blackguard has got on my nerves. 
[Sits at table!] Now, old fellow, how are matters going ? 

Sir G. Brewster has fished out a lot of things about 
our gentleman, and apparently there 's a good deal 
more to come. 

Stephen, Tell me. 

Sir G. As soon as he knew you were going on the 
yacht next week, he booked himself for a round of 
social engagements. On Monday night he takes a 
party to the stalls of the Empire ; on Tuesday he gives 
a choice little dinner at the Savoy ; and on Wednes- 
^y he has arranged to give his fellow-servants a 
dance here. 

Stephen, Here? 

Sir G. In the ball-room. 

Stephen, The scoundrel ! We'll have it stopped at 
once. [Rises. 

Sir G. No. I think you had better let it go on 

Stephen, Why? 

Sir G. I'm afraid, Steeve, there 's something be- 
hind it all. 

Stephen, In what way ? 

Sir G, All this costs money — a heap of money. 

Stephen, [Rises, looks at SIR GEORGE with sudden 
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alarmed inquiry.'] What do you mean? You 
haven't 

SirG. What? 

Stephen. Found out where the money comes from ? 

Sir G. [Rises.] No. At least Fm not sure. The last 
fortnight he has been paying away large sums in cash. 
For instance, he paid Sheppey, the Bond Street florist, 
eighty pounds. You haven't any idea where he could 
obtain it? 

Stephen. [Falteringly.] No — no. 

Sir G. You haven't missed any money ? 

Stephen. No. 

Sir G. Or your wife ? 

Stephen. No. 

Sir G. Sure ? 

Stephen. Why do you mention my wife? [SiR 
George does not reply y walks about a step or two fol- 
lowed by Stephen.] Good Heavens, Greorge, why 
don't you speak ? 

Sir G. My dear fellow, don't get excited. Do you 
know if your wife has given him any sums of money 
to pay away for her ? 

Stephen. She gave him some notes and asked him 
to get gold for them. In this very room. I happened 
to come in just as she was giving them. 

Sir G. There 's an end of the mystery, then, so far 
as Mrs. Oglander is concerned. [Sits on sofa.] To tell 
you the truth, I was a little bit puzzled. Brewster has 
got the numbers of some of the notes which our 
gentleman has been cashing, and on tracing them he 
found they were paid to your wife by her bank. 

Stephen. [Absorbed, trying to convince himself] Yes 
— of course * 

Sir G. [Producing a small memorandum, book, pass- 
ing it over to STEPHEN.] There are the numbers. 

Stephen. [Same attitude; takes the book mechanically^ 
Yes — of course — [Looks at the book, shows alarm.] 
George ! 

SirG. Well? 
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Stephen. There are eight numbers here. She only 
gave him two or three at the most on that day. 

Sir G. Doubtless she has given him others to 
change for her. 

Stephen. When did the bank pay these out to her ? 

Sir G. The date 's there — look ! 

Stephen. The twenty-second. I saw notes passing 
on the day of our arrival — the fourteenth — and those 
had been sent to her at Marseilles. 

Sir G. Strange. We'd better ask her. 

Stephen. No. George, there 's something in this 

Sir G. My dear Steeve, I won't hear you say 
such a thing. 

Stephen. But I do say it! I feel it! I know it! 
No 1 It can't be ! And yet — as I came into the room 
that day I couldn't help seeing that she was really 
giving him the money, and that the story about his 
getting it changed was a trumpery lying excuse to 
throw dust in my eyes. And then — ^you see there are 
these other large sums 

SirG. Why don^t you ask her for an explana- 
tion? 

Stephen. I have, so far as I can. Only this morning 
I asked her if she had anything to tell me — I pressed 
her — she must have seen that I was angry and suspi- 
cious — if there was any innocent explanation, why 
didn't she give it to me ? [ Walking up and down.] 
Then it was not only the first day we came. Twice 
I've found her talking quite privately with him ; I've 
seen their eyes meet — she seems to be afraid of him 
and to dislike him, but that may be only woman's 
trickery and deceit — they're all alike, damn them — 
they can all do it ! They can all fool us to their heart's 
content ! 

Sir G. Steeve I Steeve ! This is madness. 

[RiseSf goes to STEPHEN. 

Stephen. I think I am mad, old fellow. Do you 
know what I find niyself doing? I'm beginning to 
spy upon my wife ; I find myself sneaking up pass- 
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ages to watch her ; I shall catch myself listening at 
doors very soon, like that fellow. George, tell me 
Tm the meanest hound in the world for suspecting 
her. 

Sir G, You are certainly very foolish to get into a 
state like this ! 

Stephen. How would you feel if you thought — and 
yet I think she loves me, I know she does ! George, 
what am I to do ? 

Sir G. Go to her, and ask her to give you a frank 
explanation. 

Stephen. Yes, V\\ go to her at once. That will put 
me out of my suspense. Wait here. [Going off left. 

Sir G. {As Stephen is going off.] Oh, I forget— 
one five-pound note was traced to her maid 

Stephen. Her maid ? 

Sir G. Or rather her former maid, the woman 
Tuckney. 

Stephen. Former maid ? 

Sir G. Yes. I thought it was a strange coincidence 
that your wife's former maid should now be maid to 
Lady Oglander; but Bertie tells me that Thomas 
introduced her to Lady Oglander, so that accounts 
for her presence here. 

Stephen. What are you talking about? That 
woman Tuckney was my wife's former maid ? 

Sir G. Yes. Didn't you know it ? 

Stephen. [Seated on sofa.] Not a word. George, tell 
me all about this. I'm in a maze. 

Sir G. I only got it last night from Brewster. 
Brewster found out that a liaison had existed for 
some years between this woman and Thomas. 
Tracing the woman's history back, he found that three 
years ago she was lady's maid to your wife, then Mrs. 
Saunderson. 

Stephen. But if this woman were my wife's maid, 
why didn't she tell me? [SiR GEORGE is silent] 
What reason can my wife have had for holding back 

such a simple fact — except that 
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Sir G, Except ? 

Stephen, That there's some disgraceful history to 
come out. George, whom have I married? Who is 
my wife ? What is she ? 

Sir G. It 's strange she didn't tell you. 

Step/ien, [Starting up.] TU go and confront them. 
rU take her by surprise. 

Sir G. No. Wait. We must think this out. 

Stephen, No. I will know the truth. 

Sir G, [Holding him back by the arm,] You may 
not get it that way. Sit down. Let *s look all around 
this. 

[Stephen sits down, left of table. Sir 
George walks deliberately up and down 
the room, STEPHEN watches him 
anxiously. 

Stephen. Well ? [SiR GEORGE walks up and down 
in thought!] Well ? For heaven's sake tell me what I 
am to do. 

Sir G. Will you put yourself entirely in my hands 
and do as I bid you ? 

Stephen. Yes. 

Sir G. [Brings chair, seats himself close to STEPHEN.] 
Suppose the worst. Suppose there is something dis- 
graceful to be known, something which must be sifted 
to the bottom, but which, if stirred up too much, will 
raise a scandal 

Stephen. [Quickly!] There must be no scandal, for 
my father's sake. 

Sir G. Just so. Then don't let us begin to stir up 
till we know what *s underneath. If we keep quiet, we 
shall most likely rake it all out, and avoid a scandal, 
eh? 

Stephen. I suppose you're right. 

Sir G, Now take the other view. Suppose the 
best. Suppose there is some perfectly simple, innocent 
explanation of Mrs. Oglander's action 

Stephen. I think she loves me. 

Sir G. Then how much better to keep silent and 
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not wound her by your suspicions. A matter of a few 
days or a week won't be much. 

Stephen. I can't stay in this hell for another week. 

Sir G. In that case call her in and ask for an ex- 
planation. But suppose she won't give one. You've 
married her. You can't alter anything that's dis- 
graceful in the past. Her fortune is her own. You 
can't stop her from giving every penny to Thomas if 
she chooses. 

Stephen, That 's true. 

Sir G. Do as I tell you. Go away on the yacht If 
your wife is affectionate, trust her so far. Don't let 
her see that you suspect her. In fact, don't suspect 
her. 

Stephen. \Rises.'\ But I must know. 

Sir G. You shall know. 

Stephen. And soon ! I can't have this blackguard 
hanging round my wife, keeping up some private 
understanding with her — George, if — if — I'll break 
every bone in his body ! I'll tear him piecemeal ! 
I'll spread him in clots on the face of the earth! 
I'll 

Sir G. Come ! Come ! Stephen, you must control 
yourself. 

Stephen. I will, old friend, I will. 

Sir G. Bear the suspense a few days. Be perfectly 
kind and polite to your wife. I'll set Brewster to 
work and bring you to town the moment I want you. 
Can you do that ? 

Stephen. Yes, I will. 

Sir G, That 's right. Leave the rest to me. 

[Offering hand. 

Stephen. Thanks, George. You're awfully good. 
I'll do as you say. 

Sir G. And Steeve — take care! Jealousy is the 
maddest kind of madness. Once let it get hold of 
you and become a fixed idea, everything feeds it till 
the whole nature is cancered by it. Ah ! 

\As Violet enters y lefty in indoor dress. 
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* Vio. [ Very cordially ] Good morning, Sir George 

Sir G, {Shaking hands.] Good morning, Mrs. 
Oglander. 

[A little embarrassed pause, ViOLET looks 
from one to the other. 
Vio, Still busy on this dreadful law business ? 

[Stephen watches her closely. 
Sir G, We're trying to worry it out 
Vio, You want a woman's wits to help you ; but 
Steeve hints that it 's something I mustn't know any- 
thing about. 

Sir G, The details are a little complicated, and I 
daresay he wishes to spare you trouble. 

Vio, {Quickly^ Is that so, Steeve? Why do you 
look at me like that? 

Stephen, I beg your pardon. I was thinking 

Vio, Something not nice about me. 
Sir G, I must get back to the office. 
Stephen, I'll come a little way with you. 
Sir G, Good-bye, Mrs. Oglander. 
Vio, Good-bye, Sir George. {Shaking hands, 
Stephen and Sir George are going off left,'] 
Steeve! 
Stephen. Well? 

Vio, Don't forget you're to take me to the pictures 
this afternoon. 
Stephen, Very well. If you wish. 

{Exity lefty after SiR GEORGE has passed out. 
Left alonCy VIOLET'S fctce shows great 
anxiety. She makes a movement to go 
after STEPHEN, then stops and comes 
back in great perplexity, THOMAS opens 
doory righty and looks in. She throws 
him a swift glance of great hate and 
contempty then remains standing quite 
rigid, Thomas looks roundy enterSy 
closes door cautiously y comes up to her 
with quiet steps. She preserves her 
manner of rigid contempt, 
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Thomas. I beg pardon. I thought we might have 
a little understanding. [Pause; she doesn't speak. He 
gradually leans across the table and speaks in a slow, 
quiet toney veiling a threat^ You're quite misjudging 
my character and motives, if you think I want to 
harm you. \No reply.] I assure you I sha'n't behave 
in any way unbecoming a gentleman. [No reply.] The 
situation is this. YouVe got ten thousand a year, and 
are to that extent happy. IVe got nothing a year, 
and am to that extent miserable. Well, now, for the 
sake of our old friendship, I might say " love " suppose 
you were to part with — say a thousand a year — you'd 
scarcely miss it — and what would be the result? 
Two of God's creatures would be made happy for 
life. [No reply.] Come, now. [Leaning a little more 
over the table to her.] You're going to be presented 
at the Drawing-room next week. I could go and show 
your letters everywhere. I could brag about our little 
skating excursion. I could even get a few mysterious 
paragraphs into some of the papers — that 's what I 
could do, if I chose to behave like a beastly cad — 
which of course I sha'n't — unless I'm forced. What 
do you say ? 

Vio. When my husband comes in he shall horsewhip 
you within an inch of your life. 

Thomas. [Same position^ same manner^ I should 
keep my husband out of it if I were you. That little 
skating excursion wouldn't be nuts to him. Of course, 
you might say there was nothing in it. 

Vio. That woman Tuckney can prove 

Thomas. She wasn't there. 

Vio. What do you say ? 

Thomas. She wasn't there — at least only when it 
was convenient to us. 

Vio. What? You dare to tell me— that 

Thomas. You've given me some very handsome 
sums the last fortnight. You wouldn't have done 
that, you know, without some very good reason. 

Vio. Fetch that woman to me. At once. Here ! 
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[Thomas shrugs his shoulders^ makes his 
polite little bow^ and exit^ right. She 
shows great distress and perplexity. 
Thomas returns in a few monuntSyPre- 
ceded by SARAH. 
Sarah, You wish to speak to me, ma'am ? 
Vio. [To Thomas.] Go outside. [Thomas makes 
his respectful little boWy and exity right y closing door.] 
Tuckney, you remember that night three years ago 
when I thought that man was Mr. Milford, and went 
skating with him. 
Sarah. Yes, ma'am. 

Vio. We missed the train, and had to stay at the 
little hotel. 

Sarah. Yes, ma'am. 

Vio. You were with me during the two railway 
journeys and the whole of that night ? 

Sarah. Oh, I couldn't say what wasn't true, ma'am. 
[Violet looks at her.] I'd willingly do everything in 
my power for you, ma'am, and of course I shall never 
mention the circumstances. 

Vio. Won't you help me — one woman to another ? 
Won't you help me, by telling only the plain simple 
truth to my husband ? 

Sarah. If I did, ma'am, it would only bring you 
into terrible disgrace. 

Vio. I see. You are his accomplice. Leave my 
sight. 

[Sarah is going offy righty when STEPHEN 
enterSy lefty rather suddenly. He shows 
great annoyance at seeing SARAH. Exit 
Sarah, r^^^/. Stephen /^>^^j«//^/^r, 
sitSy apparently buries himself in //, but 
is watching ViOLET. ViOLET affects 
carelessnesSy goes up to tabhy takes a 
rose from the bouquet in the bowly goes 
up to himy leans over himyputs it in 
his buttonhole. He takes no apparent 
notice. 
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Via. There's a buttonhole for you. Steeve, if 

once upon a time Td been very foolish 

Stephen. Well, have you ? 
Via. You'd forgive me ? 

Stephen. I don't know. You've done nothing that 
will bring disgrace if it 's known ? 

Vio. [Laughingfy.l I've done nothing at all. I only 
said that to tease you. [He laughs grimly and buries 
himself in his paper."] Isn't that buttonhole worth a 
kiss ? [He doesnH reply. Very imperiously^ Do you 
hear? Kiss me, sir! [He takes no notice. Kntreat- 
ingly.] Put that stupid paper by and kiss me. {He 
takes no notice. With great entreaty.] Won't you kiss 
me, Stephen ? 

[He gets up^ she goes to him with grecU 
entreaty ; he puts her gently aside y looks at 
her^ laughs a grim little laughs and exit^ 
left. She watches him off; her face 
shows despair. 



CURTAIN. 



Six days pass between Acts II. and III. 
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ACT III. 



Scene i. Front scene, A corridor outside the bcdl- 
room at SiR RICHARD Oglander'S. At back 
an arched opening into ball-room. Curtains are 
hung in the opening. Lefty a flight of steps leading 
to the other reception rooms. These steps are 
curtained. Rights a door leading to servants^ 
apartments, A narrow table set against the wally 
righty with refreshments and wine^ tongues, jelliesy 
sandwiches, claret cup, and two or three bottles 
of champagne, A mirror behind the table, A 
small drawing-room chair at back. Throughout 
the whole of this scene the noise of riotous proceed- 
ings come from the ball-room behind the arch; 
dancing, shouting, laughing, singing, popping of 
champagne corks, the buzz of excited conversation. 
As curtain rises, a dance is going on with occasional 
excited shouts. Occasionally dancers and guests 
cross the scene to and from ballroom. 

Discover Charo at table, pouring out champagne. 

Enter from ball-room, fanning herself, MRS. BiSSETT, 
the housekeeper, a stout, panting, perspiring matron 
of forty-five, in her best silk dress, 

Charo. 
H, Mrs. Bissett, how do you do ? 

Mrs, B, Oh, Mr. Charo, for the love of 
heaven, do give me a drop of something 
to get back my breath. 
\Sits, He pours out champagne, A riotous 
shout comes from the ball-room, 
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Charo. All you boys and girls — you very much 
enjoy yourselves ? [Giving her the champagne. 

Mrs. B. \Rises^ Don't talk about it If we'd eat as 
much supper as we've made noise, we should have 
burst ourselves. {Drinking champagne. 



John enters from ball-roam in an excited state. 

John. Hillo, Charo, give me a drain more lotion ! 
Hillo, Mother Bissett, so you've been bustling your 
pretty little self to-night, eh ? 

[Putting his arm round her, hugging her. 
Mrs. B. Get away, John ! Do leave me alone ! 

[ Throwing him off. He hugs her — she pushes 
him away. Another excited shout from 
bail-room. 
Charo, [Giving JOHN champagne^ Great larks here 
to-night ? 
John. [Taking champagne^ Ripping. 
Charo. My friend Thomas is in a fine form. 
fohn. Tremendous. 

Charo. [Drawing JOHN aside^ Where Thomas get 
all his money from ? 

fohn. I don't know, and while he gives me such 
tipple as this, I hang well don't care ! [Drains off his 
champagne, puts down glass, stands with arms akimbo 
for a mom£nt looking at MRS. BiSSETT.] There 's that 
[Mrs. Bissett rises'l angel-form again ! 

[Makes a siulden rush at MRS. BlSSETT,/«/J 
his arm round her. She struggles as 
before. 
Mrs. B. Get away, John ! Don't be foolish ! Do 
let me be ! 
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Thomas enters ^ right y from ball-room. He is dressed in 
perfectly fitting evening clothes^ a flowered waist' 
coaty a large diamond solitaire in his shirty a large 
flower in his buttonhole. He is full of wine^ 
flushed, excited, in high spirits, but not drunk ; the 
effect of the wine being to increase his natural 
insolence. He enters to see the struggle between 
John and Mrs. Bissett. 

Thomas, Pull up, sir ! Pull up ! Do have some 
little regard for decency ! 

John, [Releasing MRS. BiSSETT.] Fm sorry, Thomas. 
You told us to enjoy ourselves ! 

Thomas. Very well, enjoy yourself! But do it like 
an English gentleman ; not like a confounded counter- 
skipper on a bank holiday ! And look here, I caught 
you making off with Fanny just now 

John, I only asked her to take a stroll in the garden 
after dancing 

T/iomas. It isn't the thing to do, my good John ! 
It isn't the thing to do ! Fanny is my special cuv^. 
If you want to take anybody into the garden, take 
Mrs. Bissett ! 

John, [To Mrs. Bissett.] Come along, my angel- 
form. Take my arm ! 

[Goes off arm in arm with Mrs. Bissett to 
ball-room. 

Charo, What you think of the supper, Mr. Tarboy ? 
It was [kisses his hand] ? 

Thomas, Tr^s [Kisses his hand.] 

Charo, Chic? 

Thomas. Chic. 

Charo, Those femininities. I have seen them. 
There is one in white 

Thomas, Fanny. Tres [kisses his hand, winks, 
nudges Charo], eh ? isn't she ? 

Charo, Tr^s chic. 

Thomas, No, I shouldn't call Fanny chic. I should 

call her— tr^s 
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Charo, Fine, delicieuse ? 

Thomas. Tr^s — ^je ne sais quoi— trfes- 



{^Searching for a word. 
Charo. [A little anxiously^ Mr. Tarboy, my 

friend 

Thomas. Well? 

Charo. The supper was tr^s — \Kisses his hand.] 

The bill will be trfes 

Thomas. Trfes ? 

\Sweeps his hand down his arm to indicate 
length. Charo nods. 
Thomas. Well? 

Charo. I know you pay up like a gentleman through 
your nose. 

Thomas. Of course. 
Charo. I have no fear for my money. 
Thorns. That's all right. 

Charo. [Repeats.] I have no fear for my money. I 
bring my bill to-morrow morning. 

Thomas. Oh, very well ; bring your infernal bill and 
take your infernal money. {Suddenly^ Look here, 
what are you doing here? You ought to be in the 
supper room, seeing that everybody has plenty of 
supper. 

Charo. Everybody has had plenty of supper. They 
see to that themselves. 

Thomas. Never mind. You go and attend to my 
guests. 

Charo. Very well, Mr. Tarboy. [Going off at curtains 
into ball-room^ And I bring my bill to-morrow 
morning. \Exit 

[Thomas makes a gesture of impatience at 
mention of the bill. Edward has en- 
tered, right, with a large cardboard pla- 
card, on which he has printed in large 
capital letters with burnt cork, '^ For 
shame, Matilda.'* It has a tape attached 
to it. 
Edward. Mr. Tarboy, have you seen old Jowers ? 
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[A faint knock is heard at a door at some 
distance, 
Thomas, No. Where is he ? 

Edward, He 's shut himself up in his pantry. He 
is in a dreadful taking about this party. {Another 
knock at door^ a little louder, followed by a ring-,] I 
say, he don't know as weVe copped his champagne 
out of the wine cellar. 

Thomas, Well, there 's a pleasant surprise in store 
for him. {Knock repeated^ What *s that knocking ? 

{They listen a few seconds, EDWARD is 
seized with fright, puts his cardboard 
placard down against the wall, where it 
remains in view of audience, 
Edward, {Showing great fright^ Oh, Mr. Tarboy ! 
Suppose it *s the family \ 
Thomas, They wouldn't come to the side entrance. 

{Another knock and ring, 
Edward, It 's the family, and we shall be found out 
and sent to gaol. 

Thomas. Quiet, Yedward. Pop out through the 
garden gate, sneak round to the side entrance and see 
who it is, and come back and let me know. 

Edward, If it's the family I shall make a clean 
bolt! {Exit, right, 

[Thomas watches him off, walks up and down 
in great perplexity. Music and dancing 
grow louder and louder, knocking and 
ringing continued at intervals, SARAH 
enters from ball-room. She is in an 
evening dress of a very loud style, and is 
wearing a good deal of jewellery. 
Sarah. {Showing alarm.'\ Who 's that knocking at 
and ringing at the side door ? 
Thomas. I don't know. I've sent the boy to see. 

Sarah, Tom, if it 's the family 

Thomas. Well? 

Sarah. What shall I do? I've got all Matilda's 
jewels on ! 
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Thomas. Tish! They're all safe down at Southamp- 
ton on the yacht. 

Sarah. They might have come up, unexpected. If 
they have 

Thomas. [Shouts.'\ Let 'em knock and be deed ! 1*11 
have no sneaking family here to-night. They're 
always de trop, hang 'em ! 

[The knocking and ringing cecise. 

Sarah. [After listening a few seconds. "] It's stopped. 
Do you think they've gone away ? Oh, what a fright 
it's given me ! [She sits down and he pours her out a^ 
glass of champagne. Taking champagne^ Oh, I'm all 
of a tremble. [Drinks, 



Edward re-enters^ right. 

Edward. It 's all right, Mr. Tarboy. It *s only your 
mother. 

[Thomas takes glass from SARAH and places 
it on table. Bangs down champagne on 
table. 
Thomas. My mother ? 



Mrs. Tarboy enters^ right, beaming and cringing in the 
dress of the first act, with the basket on her arm. 
Thomas stands surveying her with great disgust. 

TPwmas. 'Struth ! What 's the meaning of this ? 
Mrs. T. You don't seem very glad to see me, Tom. 
Thomas. Glad to see you ! You're always turning 
up, like the skeleton at the banquet. 

[He stands a moment surveying her with 
disgust, turns away from her to the 
wall. Mrs. Tarboy bursts into howling 
tears. 
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Mrs. T, Oh my boy, don't revile your mother when 
she 's bowed down with tribulation ! 
Thomas. Tish ! Tish ! 

[Turns further away from her. 
Mrs. T. [Turning to SARAH, sobbtng.'\ And there's 

that precious darling Tommy 

Sarah. [Excitedly.'] What about my Tommy ? 
Mrs. T Oh Sally, persuade him to listen to the 
warning voice of his mother, and help her with a 
fi'pund note, before repentance comes too late, and 
our once 'appy 'ome is broke up by the police. 
Sarah. What about my Tommy ? 
Mrs. T. [Glances at EDWARD, who is standing 
open-mouthed^ staring at the group.] What I have to 
say must be kep' strickly in the family, regarding you 
as one of us, Sally. [Rises. 

Thomas. [To EDWARD.] Go downstairs and wake 
up old Jowers, and tell him to come up and frisk about 
with the rest of us. [Exit EDWARD, right. 

Thomas. [To Mrs. Tarboy.] Now what is it? Spit 
it out ! Sharp ! 

[A burst of laughter and noise from ball- 
room. 
Mrs. T What's going on here? Oh what j'yful 
sounds of great joy ! [Peeps through the curtain.] Oh, 
ain't they enj'ying of theirselves. 

Thomas. [Takes her by the shoulders ^ turns her 
sharply rounds shouts at fieri] What the blazes have 
you come up to town for just when you weren't 
wanted ? 

Sarah. What about Tommy ? 
Mrs. T. Well, what 's to become of him, poor 
cherrybim ? What 's to become of me, and all of us ? 
Thomas. What 's the matter ? 

Mrs. T. There 's been things missed from Dowses', 
the chandler's. And Dowse wants a fi'pund note to 
square it. Think what a disgrace it will be to you if 
your father is had up again in his very own name of 
Tarboy. Her ladyship will be sure to see it in the 
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papers, and then she won't love and respeck you no 
more! 

Thomas. [Stares at her in despair for a moment^ then 
takes out his purse y opens it, takes out a note and gives 
it to her. Savagely?^ There ! Oh, it *s hard lines to be 
saddled with a mother like you ! It 's hard lines ! 

Mrs, T. {Takes the note greedily?^ Oh thank you, 
my own boy, and may you be rewarded, if not in this 
world then in \Trying to embrace him, 

Thomas, [Shouts at her,] Shut up ! Be off home 
by the first tram ! 

Mrs, T, There ain't no train to-night. And there *s 
such a lovely party going on here [trying to peep 
between curtains\ and I want to tell you all about 
Tommy and his dear little ways. 

Sarah, [To THOMAS.] I want to hear about 
Tommy. I shall let your mother stay with me. 

Thomas, W)[iz,\.l 

Sarah, She can come in and have a look at the party. 

Thomas, What ? 'Struth ! [Shows great disgust, 

Sarah, It's my party, and she's welcome. [To 
Mrs. Tarboy.] Take off your bonnet and shawl, and 
let me tidy you a bit. 

[Mrs. Tarboy's bonnet and shawl are taken 
off and placed on the chair ; the basket is 
placed beside it, THOMAS watches the 
operation with great disgust; music, 
shoutSy and laughter from ball-room, 

Mrs, T, Hark to 'em ! Hark to 'em ! 

Sarah, [To MRS. Tarboy.] There! Come along! 
[About to take her to ball-room, 

Mrs, T Oh, I feel I am going to enj'y myself. 

Thomas, [Shouts,] Here ! [Looks his mother up and 
down,] You're a pretty object for an evening party. 
[To Sarah.] Can't you take that thing off her and 
rig her up in something of Matilda's ? 

Sarah, There's Matilda's new evening dress that 
came home this morning. 

Thomas, That'll do. Fake her up in that. 
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Sarah. Come along to Matilda's room. Tell me 
about Tommy. 

[Leading Mrs. Tarboy off by stairs, left. 
Music and shouts. 
Mrs. T. Oh, hark to *em ! Hark to 'em ! 

[Exeunt Sarah and Mrs. Tarboy by stairs 

and through curtains, left. 

Thomas. [Going to foot of stairs, calling after them 

going upstairs^ Sarah — when you bring her into the 

ball-room introduce her as a friend of yours, not mine ! 

I say, d'ye hear ? [Goes off, left ccUling. 



Enter from ball-room, JOHN, bringing in FANNY, 
the new housemaid. FANNY is a very pretty girl, 
naturally graceful, but with country manners. She 
is dressed in a white country-made muslin dress, 
with a broad blue sash, two roses in her hair — red 
hands — neat country-made boots. She has a slow 
rustic way of speaking. JOHN peeps in first 
through curtains, comes in. 

John. There *s nobody here. You were telling me 
about Aunt Eliza 

Fanny. Yes, she *s my only relation in London, and 
she told me to be very careful about young men 



Thomas re-enters, left, and downstairs. 

Thomas. What ? At it again ? 

John. What 's the matter, Thomas ? 

Thomas. Why, I particularly told you that Fanny 
was cuv^e reservee pour moi seule, and here you are 
philandering round her in your horrid caddish way. 
[Pushes him aside."] Get out ! 

John. There *s no harm in a quiet chat, is there ? 

Thomas. It isn't the thing to do, my good John ! 
It's bad form ! [Makes peremptory signs for him to go. 

John. [Sulkily.] Oh, all right. Keep your hair on ! 
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[Thomas makes peremptory signs for John 
to go off into the ball-room^ which he does 
very sulkily. 

Thomas. He's a very low fellow, that. You said 
Aunt Eliza warned you against forming an acquaint- 
ance with young men. 

Fanny. Yes. She said I couldn't be too careful, there 
were so many bad-principled young men going about 

Thomas. So there are ! Aunt Eliza *s quite right 
That *s one of them ! 

Fanny. Is he? 

Thomas, An out-and-out blackguard, Vm sorry to 
say. 

Fanny. Oh, thank you so much for warning me, 
Mr. Tarboy. Now I shall be on my guard against him. 

Thomas. You must Let me give you a glass of 
champagne. [Pouring out two glasses. 

Fanny. Oh no, thank you, Mr. Tarboy. IVe had 
half a glass, and Aunt Eliza said I must be very careful 
tiever to take more. 

Thomas. But this is a very special occasion, Fanny. 
I gave this party entirely for you. 

Fanny. Did you, Mr. Tarboy ? 

Thomas. All for you, Fanny. Your treat ! 

[Takes her hand. 

Fanny. That was kind of you. 

Thomas. Yes, Fanny. Believe it or not, as you 
please, from the first moment I saw you, I said, " That 
girl shall be the one love of my life.'* 

[Trying to put his arm round her waist — she 
resists. 

Fanny. Oh, Mr. Tarboy ! 

Thomas. [Takes glass.] Now! stand near to me. 
Put those ruby lips of yours to this glass, and drink 
one pledge with me. 

Fanny. [She takes glass from him^ Oh, Mr. Tarboy ! 
[ They drink together y and he puts his arm round her 
waist She tries gently to release herself^ Mr. Tarboy, 
please ! 
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Thomas. What? [Takes glass frofn fur. 

Fanny. I should like to ask Aunt Eliza before you 
put your arm round my waist 

Thomas. So you shall, Fanny, before I do it r^u- 
larly. But this is your treat to-night And when 
one holds in one's arms the one dear form, one feels 
how poor are words to convey a love like ours. 

[Puts glass down and kisses her. 

Fanny. Oh, Mr. Tarboy ! [Is much confused^ Could 
you come and see Aunt Eliza with me on Sunday 
afternoon ? 

Thomas. Delighted. Where does she live ? 

Fanny. In Camden Town. It's such a nice neigh- 
bourhood. 

Thomas. Delicious. 

Fanny. I don't quite know the way to get there. 

Thomas. Oh, Til show you the way, Fanny, 1*11 show 
you the way ! Ah ! when one holds in one's arms the 
one dear form 



Sarah enters^ left^ and downstairs, takes in the situa- 
tion, comes jealously down to FANNY, seizes her 
and shakes her. 

Sarah. Oh, you little cat ! With your pretty, in- 
nocent ways, and your Aunt Eliza in Camden Town ! 
rU tell your Aunt Eliza all about your goings on ! 
Oh you little minx ! 
Fanny. [Appeals to THOMAS.] Mr. Tarboy. 
Sarah. [Seizes her again and shakes her.] I'll Aunt 
Eliza you if ever I catch you at it again. 

[Fanny rushes off into ballroom. THOMAS 
is about to speak. SARAH instantly takes 
out a piece of paper from her pocket and 
waves it in front of him. 

Thomas. I say, look here 

Sarah. Remember, I've got it in writing ! And I'll 
show everybody ! 
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Sarah, Aren*t you ashamed of yourself? The mo- 
ment my back *s turned ! 

Thomas, I was only having a lark with the girl. 

Sarah, The next time I catch you larking with 
girls ril show this promise to Matilda and Sir Richard, 
and ril have hysterics till you marry me ! 



Re-enter^ lefty downstairs^ MRS. Tarboy, in a red satin 
evening dress. It is much too large for her and 
has been pinned and arranged to m^ke it fit. The 
trimming of the dress is something distinctive^ so 
that it can be easily recognized. She has a head- 
gear of ostrich plumes. She comes downstairs 
beaming with self-satisfaction and admiring herself , 

Mrs, T, What do you think of me now, Tom ? 
Thomas, [Sinks into a chair and gazes at her,] 
'Struth ! S'elp me ! 

Mrs, T, Ain't I fit for any society ? 
Thomas. Matilda shall present you along with Mrs. 
Stephen Oglander at the Drawing-room next week. 
Sarah, remind me to send in her name to the Lord 
Chamberlain ! 

[Sarah is turning Mrs. Tarboy round and 
arranging the dress here and there. MRS. 
Tarboy beams with self admiration. 
Sarah, There ! I think that'll do. 
Mrs, T. Red always did become me so. [^A burst of 
laughter and music."] Take me in ! Take me in ! 
Sarah. Come along, then ! 
Mrs. T, Oh, I do feel Fm going to enj'y myself. 

[She passes through curtains into ball-room, 
Thomas, [Calls SARAH back by touching her on the 
shoulder^ Your friend, not mine ! And take care she 
don't get within ten miles of the punch. 

[Exit Sarah into ball-room. TnouAS pulls 
his waistcoat down and prepares himself 
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for entry into the ball-room ; just as he is 
about to pass through^ BREWSTER, the 
private detective^ dressed like a waiter^ 
enters^ right. THOMAS, happening to 
glance rounds catches sight of him, 
Thomas, Hillo ! You aren't one of my guests ? 
Brewster No, sir, Fm a waiter. I hope everything 
passed off all right, sir? 
Thomas, Pretty well. 
Brewster, WeVe done our best, sir. 
Thomas, Well, keep down in the supper room, and, 
here! [BREWSTER is going off, right,] Don't you 
scoundrels steal too many of my cigars ! Fve got my 
eye on you. ' 
Brewster, Yes, sir, I see you have. {Exit, right. 

Re-enter EDWARD, right, 

Edward, I say, Mr. Tarboy, old Jowers is fair going 
off his nut about this party. 
Thomas, What *s he doing ? 

Edward, Why, first he sits and groans and wrings 
his hands like this ; then up he jumps and walks about 
desperate, and stares in front of him ; then he sits 
down again, and puts his hands on his stomach and 
groans as if something was broke inside of him ! Oh, 
he is in a taking ! . 

[Thomas has gone to looking-glass , poses 
himself in front ofit, arranges his waist- 
coat, his hair, his buttonhole, his white 
kid gloves, etc, EDWARD suddenly catches 
sight of Mrs. Tarboy*S shawl, bonnet 
and basket ; a happy idea strikes him. 
He takes them up smartly, picks up his 
placard, and exit with quick determina- 
tion into ball-room, THOMAS has finished 
his posing at the glass, and now prepares 
for a triumphant entry into the ball-room, 
going up to the curtains with great 
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swagger, A groan is heard off right. 
TuoiAAS stopsy looks off. Another groan, 
JOWERS enters^ rights in white waistcoat 
and heavy gold watch-chain. He is the 
picture of misery, 
Thomas, Hillo, Jowers, what 's the matter ? 
Jowers, Thomas, I cannot countenance this party of 
yours. 

Thomas. No? 

Jowers. You promised to keep it well within the 
bounds of modesty and decorum. 
Thomas, Well? 

Jowers, Instead of which, it beats everything since 
the days of creation ! 

Thomas. Come, Jowers, don't be a surly ass. Have 
a glass of wine and go on your way rejoicing as per 
usual. [Offering JOWERS champagne. 

Jowers. [Firmly.] No, Thomas. 

Thomas, Come, don't be unfriendly 

Jowers, No, Thomas. I have already had one or 
two glasses downstairs to steady myself for any emer- 
gency. 

Thomas, Give me your opinion of that 
Jowers. [After a feeble protest takes wine^ drinks^ 
A good, clean champagne, very light and el^ant. 
Just my taste. 

Thomas. I thought you'd like it. 
Jowers, Where did you get it from ? 
Thomas A friend of mine. [Offering another glass. 
Jowers, No, Thomas, no. 
Thomas. Come, be merry for once, Jowers. 
Jowers. I cannot be merry, Thomas. [Takes the 
glass.] I am thinking of my father. [Laughter and 
noise. Groans, Drinks^ and then says very solemnly^ 
Understand me, Thomas, I do not countenance your 
party. 

Thomas, No, old boy [helps himself] 

fowers. What would her ladyship say ? 
Thomas, Matilda would open her eyes, eh ? 
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JoTvers. I wish you wouldn't call her Matilda. It *s 
far from respectful, and it sets a bad example to 
Kdward. [THOMAS again ojirs.] No, I must keep my 
head steady. [ Groans and sighs ^ puts down glass ^ takes 
up the bottle?^ Ayala, extra sec — the same vintage as 

her ladyship's 

Thomas. Yes {laughing^ 

JoTvers, [Suddenly realizing the wine has been stolen,'] 
Goodness alive, Thomas ! 

Thomas, What's the matter? 
JoTJuers, My wine-cellar key ! 

{Drops in the chair and stares hopelessly at 
TnoVLhSr—the picture of despair. THOMAS 
looks at him for a moment^ bursts into 
a fit of laughter, 
Thomas. Help yourself, old moonraker ! Help your- 
self! 

[Points to champagne f laughs^ and passes into 

ball-room with great swagger, A great 

burst of music as he goes in. JOWERS 

sits and groans^ as noise becomes a little 

more furious. JOWERS goes and peeps 

through curtains^ lifts up his hands in 

despair^ groans, 

Jowers, What would they say to this at Spoke 

Togis ? [Pauses^, addresses an imaginary bystander.] I 

beg your pardon. Stoke Pogis. [Is struck with an idea,] 

I ivill make an appeal to Thomas's better nature. 

[Braces himself and passes into ball-room. 

As soon as JOWERS hccs gone off, BREWSTER enters 
very cautiously, right, looking about him, peeps 
through into ball-room, turns off all but one electric 
light — stage is almost dark — goes cautiously up one 
or two steps, left, calls off, in a whisper. 

Brewster. Sir George ! 

[Sir George Carcy in evening dress appears 
through curtains, left, 
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Sir G, Is that you, Brewster? 
Brewster. Yes. All clear. You can pass through. 
Sir G. [Calls off, left, in whisper^ Right ! All clear. 

\Comes down steps, 

Bertie and Stephen enter, Uft, come down and peep 
through into ball-room. All the following scene is 
conducted in low tones and whispers. 

Sir G, Everything going well ? 

Brewster, Splendidly, Sir George. 

Sir G. YouVe been here all the evening ? 

Brewster. Yes. Useful dress this. Charo's men 
take me for a guest, and the guests take me for one of 
Charo's men. 

Sir G. Are you ready for Sir Richard and Lady 
Oglander ? 

Brewster, Quite. Where are they ? 

Sir G. Outside in a cab. Til go and fetch them. 
[Exit Sir George up steps and off, left, 

Bertie. [Peeping through the curtains^ Look at that 
rotter ! 

Brewster, Hush! Don't disturb him yet. Mr. 
Oglander ! 

Stephen, Well? 

Brewster, Fm going round to lock all the doors, so 
that we can bag the whole crew. 

Stephen, Very well. 

Brewster, You know, sir, it's arranged we make 
our entrance through the garden windows at the back ? 

Stephen, Right. [Exit BREWSTER, right, 

Bertie, I say, old man, why did you send Violet 
out to dinner and the theatre to-night ? 

Stephen, Her old friend Mrs. Mills wanted a lady to 
make up her box. 

Bertie, Violet didn't want to go. 

Stephen. How do you know ? 

Bertie. She told me she didn't. Only you insisted. 
Why didn't you let her come to the rotter-hunt ? 
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Stephen, I want to keep Violet out of all this. 
Bertie, [A ndse from bcUl-room ; he peeps through,'] 
By Jove, if the old woman can stand Thomas after 

this ! 

Stephen, You didn't tell Violet where we were 
coming to-night ? 

Bertie. No, of course I didn't, as you were so jolly 
particular she shouldn't know. 

Stephen. You haven't said anything to her about 
this business? 

Bertie, Not a word But she keeps on asking such 
a lot of questions. 

Stephen. What about ? 

Bertie, The telegrams to George Carey, and why 
we're staying at an hotel to-night instead of coming 
here— and — about Thomas. [STEPHEN frowns and 
grinds his teeth.'] Stephen, old man, there's nothing 
wrong between you and Violet ? 
Stephen, No. 

Bertie. Then [taking out his watch] it's past 
twelve — she'll be back from the theatre — why don't 
you send a cab for her ? 

Stephen. [Rather angrily.] Don't I tell you I want 
to keep her out of this. 

[A noise from ball-room, SiR GEORGE Carcy 
appears on steps^ lefty signing silence to 
somebody off. SiR RICHARD and LADY 
Oglander enter, lefty and follow SiR 
George Carcy down steps, Stephen 
sits in chair y grim, angry y chafing. 
Lady 0, Where are the wretches ? 
Sir G, Hush ! 

[Bertie beckons Lady Oglander to look 
through into ball-room. She does sOy and 
Sir Richard also peeps through. Lady 
Oglander after a moment or two starts 
back in horrified astonishmenty and is 
about to shriek^ 
Sir G, Hush ! Not a word. Brewster hasn't placed 
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his men yet. We have to meet him in the garden at 

the back. Go round. [He passes her offy rights touches 

Sir Richard on the shoulder. Sir Richard turns 

round with a very significant shrug of the shoulders. 

Sir George signs him off^ rights after LADY Og- 

LANDER. Exeunt Sir Richard and Lady Og- 

LANDER, right. Bertie follows. To Stephen.] I 

think Brewster must be nearly ready. Come along. 

\Exit^ right, STEPHEN rises^ walks a step or 

two in deliberation. He hears something 

off lefty quickly turns off the lights stage 

is dark, ViOLET, in evening dress and 

cloaky her face and head muffled in kood^ 

enters through curtains^ lefty stands a 

moment or two listenings comes down steps y 

comes against STEPHEN. She utters a 

little suppressed cry, 

Stephen, {Seizing her hands,"] Hush ! Who is it ? 

Vio, Who is it ? {He takes her to lighty turns it up^ 

Stephen, What are you doing here ? 

Vio. {Confused^ I — a — I 

Stephen, [Low y firm voice,] What are you doing here? 

Vio, I came because I — Are you angry with me ? 

Stephen, Answer me one question. 

Vio, What? 

Stephen. You gave that man the money for this ? 

VziK ni tell you all— I— a 

Stephm. Answer my question. You gave that man 
the money for this ? 

Vio. He asked me 

Stephen. [Firmer,] Answer my question. You gave 
that man the money for this ? Yes or no ? 

Vio. Yes — I couldn't help 

Stephen. [Stopping her on the " Yes,''] Enough. Go 
back to the hotel and wait for me there. 

Vio, Stephen, I 

Stephen. [Turns out the light.] Go back to the 
hotel and wait for me there. 

[She goes up steps and offy left, 
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Brewster enters, right. 
Brewster. Mr. Oglander. 
Stephen, [Turns on light."] Yes. 
Brewster. I'm quite ready now, sir, if you'll come 
round to the garden. 
Stephen. Very well. 

[Exeunt BREWSTER and STEPHEN, right. 
After a pause, ViOLET re-enters, left, 
looks round cautiously, comes down steps 
pauses, listens, goes off cautiously, right. 
Scene is changed to Scene 2. 



Scene 2. The ball-room at SIR RICHARD Oc- 
lander's, a very handsome large room. At 
back there are three arches. The left and right 
arches open upon a small conservatory, which again 
opens upon the garden beyond. 

A gallery for the musicians is placed in front of 
the centre archway at a height of some ten feet 
from the ground. Below the music gallery is the 
bust of Lady Oglander which lias been seen in the 
second act. Other statuary is placed up stage right 
and left. A door, left, in the middle. A door, rights 
in the middle. Seats between the statues. One or 
two chairs at back. 

When the scene is discovered it is brilliantly 
illuminated and decorated with flowers, and filled 
by a crowd of nondescript guests, some of them in 
usual evening dress ; the ladies are as a rule over- 
dressed, and not in good taste : some of them wear 
shabby evening dresses, others are in morning dress. 
Amongst the crowd are THOMAS, JOHN, FANNY, 
Edward, Jowers, Mrs. Bissett, Mrs. Tarboy, 
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Charo, and Sarah. Jowers is seated, sighing 
and groaning and expressing great disapproval of 
the proceedings. He has a bottle of champagne and 
a glass on the floor ; occasionally he sips to console 
himself MRS. Tarboy is seated close to him and 
has a bottle of punch, to which she helps herself at 
times, John is seated with a lady on each knee 
and another hanging round his neck. The band 
are dressed in blue and gold cosjtumes and are 
playing a popular air. The musicians have evid- 
ently been drinking ; one is leaning over the 
balcony, swinging his fiddle below him and mark- 
ing time with it ; another is drinking champagne 
from a bottle ; having finished it, he tries to play 
a tune on the bottle. A man playing a concertina 
is seated on the floor with a magnum of champagne 
between his outstretched legs ; he waves the con- 
certina in the air above his head, tries to support 
the band and occasionally strikes in, but afterwards 
becomes independent and starts scraps of tunes on 
his own account. A man and girl are sitting on 
the floor drinking champagne — his arm is round 
her waist — she pours champagne down his back, A 
couple are dancing riotously in one corner, A 
party round a card-table are quarrelling over their 
cards, and presently the cards are flung about and 
there is a stand-up squabble, one man taking off 
his coat to fight another. Empty magnums of 
champagne are rolling about the floor. The statue 
of Lady Oglander, below the musician^ gallery y 
has been decorated by EDWARD with a red nose, a 
black eye, moustaches, and an eye-glass ; and the . 
placard, ^' For shame, Matilda^^ has been hung 
round its neck. Occasionally the tipsy musician 
marks time by banging the statues head with his 
fiddle. One of the band has dropped his trombone 
out of the gallery, it has fallen on the floor by 
the bust. Up stage, left, is a statue of a warrior^ 
with outstretched arm, MRS. Tarboy's Paisley 
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shawl is pinned round the statue^ her black bonnet 
is on his head^ and her basket is on his outstretched 
arm. In the opposite comer ^ rights on a pedestal is 
a half-draped Venus, When scene is discovered 
Edward has Just finished writing across her chest, 
" What cheer J Sarahs* in burnt cork. The whole 
scene is one of tipsy disorder ^ and grows louder and 
More riotous as it proceeds. 

For some moments after the scene is discovered 
the noise and riot are so great that nothing definite 
can be heard. The man with the concertina is 
playing a different tune from the band, THOMAS 
is flirting in one comer with two pretty girls, 
Sarah is seen to come up to Thomas and ex- 
postulate with him for flirting. She brings him 
down stage with angry remonstrance and again 
shows him the bit of paper containing his promise 
to marry her. The men at the card-table have 
been quarrelling^ and their words rising higher^ 
they now rise to fight, one of them, POSNETT, 
stripping off his coat, and shouting to the other : 
" Come on, then ! Come on, you ugly varmint ! " 
Thomas and one or two others go up to them and 
try to separate them, 

Thomas, [Shouting^ 
30 W then, stop this. 'Struth, we aren't at a prize 
fight ! Stop it, I say ! [ The m£n are separated, 

the noise and riot die down a little. To 

PoSNETT in his shirt sleeves,"] Posnett, I'm surprised 
at you ! What is your profession, may I ask ? 
Posnett, My profession ? 
Thomas. Your walk in life ? 
Posnett, Fm a greengrocer. 

Thomas, That *s no reason you should be a dirty low 
cad. Try and raise your profession. Try and infuse 
a little gentlemanly feeling and dignity into the green- 
grocery, can't you ? 
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Posnett, Yes, Mr. Tarboy. [Puts on his coat. 

[Thomas turns away^ and the crowds who have 
been momentarily arrested by the incident^ 
begin to riot again — a loud outburst, 

Thomas, [Shouting!] Ladies and gentlemen! [The 
riot continues,"] Ladies and gentlemen! Silence, if 
you please. [Cries of " Silence ! silence ! " which is at 
length obtained.] Ladies and gentlemen, I invited 
you to a recherche little evening party. [A few 
cheers,] I gave you a recherch6 little supper. [Louder 
cheers.] I provided the most recherche wines. 
[Louder cheers — ^JOWERS groans and indicates great 
mental distress.] But your behaviour has not been 
recherch6, or of the premiere classe. [Cries of^' Hear! 
hear!" The man with the concertina^ who is sitting 
near THOMAS, waves it over his head and plays 
a little irrelevant flourish^ which greatly annoys 
Thomas.] Ladies and gentlemen, if I may so term 
you, pull yourselves together, and, however full of 
beans you may be, don't let it prevent you from show- 
ing some little respect for me as your host [cheers and 
cries of^^ Hear ! hear 1 "], and some little regard for the 
laws of good society! [The man with the concertina 
gives another irrelevant flourish^ which still further 
annoys THOMAS, who gives him a severe kick.] 'Struth ! 
Can't you keep that deed thing quiet for a single 
moment? [The man moves out of THOMAS'S way. 
Thomas comes up to John, who is still sitting with the 
ladies on his knees,] Hillo ! Hillo ! Hillo ! 

Conjurer enters with table. 

John. What 's the matter now, Thomas ? 
Thomas, [Pointing to the girls^ who rise.] Can't you 
behave yourself for once in your life ? Shall I be com- 
pelled to have you chucked out ? [JOHN goes sulkily 
up to hack towards conservatory^ Now, Mr. Bandmaster, 
strike up again, if you please ! 

[The band strikes tip a very softy quiet air. 
John remains close up to conservatory, 
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The band goes an playing a quiet air^ 
which is interrupted by fitful snatches 
from the concertina. The whole pro- 
ceedings are much quieter and there is 
now only a buzz of continued conversa- 
tion. Thomas goes and flirts with the 
girls who have been sitting on JOHN'S 
knees, JOWERS, who has throughout 
shown great distress^ helps himself to 
champagne and groans loudly, 
Mrs. T, [Who is sitting near him.] What's the 
matter, Mr. Jowers ? 
Jowers. Vtn not 'appy in my mind about this party. 
Mrs T. Oh, I never was at sich a lovely party! 
And as for the company, I'm sure you might take 'em 
for real ladies and gentlemen, if it wasn't for their 
manners. 

Jowers. [With solemn conviction.] Whatever you 
may say, Mrs. Tarboy, this party has not been kept 
within the bounds of modesty and decorum. And 
when I think of the old folks at — at — Sp — Sp — [is 
afraid to venture the word] at home, I begin to wish 
that I had never been born. [Cries a little. 

Mrs. T, Try a drop of this beautiful elixir. 

[Offering the punch. 
Jowers. What is it ? 

Mrs. T. I don't know its name, but it 's fit for a 
duke. 
Jowers. [Snifiing.] Punch. 

Mrs. T. Oh, there's sich support in it! [JOWERS 
drinks a little and continues crying!] Cheer up, Mr. 
Jowers ! Don't cry ! If I was to cry at all it would 
be for joy of having lived to see this 'appy day, and 
this lovely party, and this beautiful elixir, and my 
precious boy, my only son and progenitor, at the head 
of it all ! [She begins to cry with joy. THOMAS, with 
^girl^ happens to pass by at that moment. She has a 
sudden maternal impulse^ jumps up and embraces him^ 
(ind cries over him.] Oh, my precious boy I Oh, I feel 
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so proud as I've lived to see you in all your glory, 
like Solomon ! 

Thomas. \Trying to get rid of Aer.] Tish! Tish ! 
Quiet ! Shut up, can't you ? 

Mrs. T, [Crying over Aim,] Oh my own boy, Fm 
so 'umbly proud of you ! But in the midst of it all, 
Tom, remember your poor dear father ! [Has a sudden 
outburst^ Remember there is a place where cleverness 
leads to when it 's too clever ! [Clinging to him, 

[Thomas all through has been trying to get 
rid of her. He pushes her back into the 
chair and disengages himself from, her, 
Thomas, Sit down ! and shut up ! [Gets away from 
her.] Mr. Bandmaster ! What on earth are you play- 
ing now ? 'Struth, this isn't a funeral ! Mr. Band- 
master ! 

Bandmaster. [Looking down.] What can I do for 
you, Mr. Tarboy ? 

Thomas. Bottle up that confounded dead march! 
There 's nobody dead here ! Turn on something 
lively ! Something we can dance to ! Ladies and 
gentlemen, one more fling ! Now partners, everybody ! 
That's right! 

[They all choose partners and begin to dance. 
He has seized a girl and whirls her 
round — they all begin dancing in the 
wildest way^ and the scene again works 
up to a pitch of riotous excitement. 
[A loud police whistle at back, A few of the 
dancers stop and show alarm ; some 
others hear it and continue^ others take 
no notice. Exit JOHN through con- 
servatory. After a few seconds the 
whistle is repeated ; nearly all the dan- 
cers stop ; most of them show great 
alarm, THOMAS, however^ whirls his 
partner round and takes no notice. The 
whistle is repeated^ and JOHN rushes on 
in great alarm from conservatory. 
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'John, For heaven's sake, Thomas, stop! It's the 
family ! 
Thomas. The family ! 

^Murmurs of " The family." Some of tlu 
guests get near the doors. Ch ARO makes 
a rapid rush off. 
John. Yes. They've been watching us from the gar- 
den. They've copped us ! 

Enter from conservatory, right, STEPHEN, BERTIE, 
Brewster; from conservatory, left, Lady Og- 
LANDER and Sir Richard. Great consterna- 
tion. Some of the guests rush off at doors ; others 
sneak off, THOMAS leans against the arch at back, 
his arms folded, flushed with insolence. 

Stephen. Stop everybody! Do you hear? Stop! 
Brewster, look at those people going off. Can't you 
stop them ? 

Brewster. It 's all right, sir. They can't get away. 
I've got all the doors locked and my men at each of 
them. 

\The guests continue to dribble off at doors 
right and left, and at conservatory exits. 
Stephen, Take the names and addresses of every- 
body who is found here, before you allow anyone to 
leave the premises. 
Brewster. Right, sir, I will. 

\]E,xit, right, followed by JOHN. Lady Og- 
LANDER and Sir Richard are looking^ 
round with increasing surprise and dis- 
gust Lady Oglander at length stops in 
front of her statue, utters a loud shriek, and 
stands speechless with indignation, point- 
ing at it, Bertie roars with laughter, 
Thomas, [ With studied insolence^ Yes, I told you 
there was something lacking about it I 

[Lady Oglander is about to reply to him 
when she sees Mrs. Tarboy. Mrs. 
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give your instructions about these people who have 
been found on your premises. And he wants Lady 
Oglander to see if her jewels are safe. Will you 
please both come to him at once ? 

Sir R. Very well, Brewster. We'll come ! 

\Exit Sir Richard, right Lady Oglandkr 
goes off after him. Exit Brewstkr, 
right Violet appears at back in con- 
servatory, Thomas catches sight of heT, 

Stephen, [Advancing to Thomas.] Now! 

Thomas, [Shouts.] Now! 

Stephen. You gave this party ? 

Thomas. [Shouts!] Yes! 

Stephen. With whose money ? 

Thomas. What the devil's that got to do with 
you? 

Stephen. Answer me, or I'll have you arrested this 
minute. 

Thomas. Oh no you won't ! 

Stephen. With whose money? Answer me, or I'll 
have you arrested. 

Thomas. [Shouts^ I say you won't. 

Stephen. [Goes to him with a movement ofpenthcUe y 
he sees VIOLET making a little appealing movement 
to Thomas.] Ah ! 

Violet enters. Thomas moves out from arch. 

Thomas. With whose money?! Ask Mrs. Og- 
lander. [A little derisive laugh, and exit, left. 

Stephen. [Stands speechless with rage for a second^ 
makes a movement to go after THOMAS, then turns^ 
looks at Violet, leaps at her, mad with jealousy S\ 
Woman, you've thrown away my honour to that 
man ! [Seizes her, drags her to a chair- 

Vio. [Struggling!] No — no "* 

Stephen. Yes — ^yes 

[Throwing her into chair as if he would 
strangle her. 
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Via. What are you going to do ? 
Stephen, [Beside himself^ Kill you! Kill you! 
Kill you! 



Sir George enters^ rights hurriedly ^ comes to STEPHEN, 
and drags him off. 

Sir G. Steeve ! Steeve ! Steeve I [STEPHEN at- 
tempts to reach VIOLET. SiR GEORGE grasps his right 
arm,'] What are you doing? Steeve, for heaven's 
sake — [Gets him away from her. Stands between 
them,,] Are you mad ? 

Stephen, Yes. 

Sir G, Come home with me. Do you hear ? [Gets 
him to door, right. To VIOLET.] Stephen will stay 
the night with me. I'll come round to you early in 
the morning. [Zt? VIOLET.] Good night [To STEPHEN.] 
Come with me. This will bear a night's thinking 
over. 

[Drags Stephen off, right. Violet, after 
a second or two, looks round dazed, stares 
about, rises, drags herself to door, right. 



CURTAIN. 



One night passes between Acts III, and IV* 
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ACT IV. 




Scene. The garden-room as in Acts L and IL The 
next morning. 

Discover Lady Oglander seated on sofa, SiR 
Richard seated, left of table, Edward is stand- 
ing between them, 

Lady Oglander. 

OU'RE quite sure you're telling me the 
whole truth, Edward ? 

Edward, Oh y^y my lady. I wouldn't 
tell you a lie. 
Lady 0. You saw John in the act of defacing my 
statue ? 

Edward, Yes, my lady. I caught him jest as he 
was finishing your ladyship's nose. 

Lady O. [Utters an exclamation of horror^ What 
did you say ? 

Edward. I couldn't speak a word, my lady. It took 
away my breath with the awfulness of it. 

Lady O. That will do for the present, Edward. 
You can go. 

[Edward is going off, right. As he gets to 
the door he stops, 

Edward, I b^ pardon. I've cleaned the lady ■ 

Lady O. What lady ? 

Edward, The other lady, what John touched up 
along with your ladyship. 
Lady O, Oh yes. 

Edward, She 's jest as good as new, but I can't get 
your ladyship's black eye off. 
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Lady 0. You'd better leave me alone I think, 
Edward. 

Edward, Yes, your ladyship. \Exit^ right. 

Lady 0. I'm very much impressed with that boy's 
truthfulness. 

Sir R, [Rises, sigAs.] It's a bad business all round. 

Lady 0. Jowers will have to go. 

Sir R. Yes, I suppose. 

Lady 0, John will have to go. 

Sir R, Yes, I suppose. 

Lady O. And Fanny. 

Sir R. I thought Fanny came out of the ordeal the 
best of them all? 

Lady O. Oh no, she was very much confused. 

Sir R. Still I thought she was speaking the truth. 

Lady O. She's a hussy I'm sure. There's some- 
thing very suspicious about that Aunt Eliza in Camden 
Town. Fanny will have to go. 



EnUr John, /eft, announcing SiR GEORGE Carcy. 
Enter SiR GEORGE. He has a small black bag. 

[Exit John. 

Sir G. How d'ye do. Lady Oglander ? 

[Shaking hands* 

Lady O. How d'ye do ? 

Sir G, How d'ye do. Sir Richard ? 

Sir R, How are you, George ? Where 's Stephen ? 

Sir G. He 's coming on here directly. 

Sir R. Is there anything fresh ? 

Sir G. I've a little more information to hand about 
Thomas. You won't be surprised. Lady Oglander, to 
hear that he hammered your name and address off 
Bonbon's collar and pawned it for twenty pounds. 

Lady O. What? [Rises. 

SirG. [Handing small papers from his bag."] There's 
the pawnticket and the address of the pawnbroker. 
[Lady Oglander takes them,'] You won't be sur- 
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prised to hear that he arranged with a dog-stealer to 
steal Bonbon and divide the reward ? 

Lady O, You've found Bonbon ? ! 

StrG. [Handing over another small paper.'l There's 
the address of the affectionate guardian of animals who 
has him in charge. 

Lady O. My lost darling ! I'll go and fetch him at 
once. 

Sir G. One moment What about Thomas ? 

Lady O, I wish never to hear his name again. I 
leave him to you. \Exit^ left. 

Sir G. [To Sir Richard.] What have you been 
doing here ? 

Sir R, I believe Bertie has gone off to Scotland 
Yard 

SirG, What for? 

Sir R, To get some policemen and give Thomas 
into custody. 

Sir G. Ah ! Bertie is too impulsive ! This must 
be stopped. 

Sir R. You don't think it necessary to prosecute ? 

Sir G, I don't think it 's advisable at present. The 
affair is very complicated 



Enter Stephen, left^ looking very haggard and 
restless, 

Stephen, Good morning. 

Sir R, [Rises^ Good morning, my boy. [Looks at 
him anxiously. Looks from one to the other^ What 's 
the matter, Steeve ? 

Sir G, Don't worry him. We must stop Bertie 
from bringing Scotland Yard into this. Tell him he 
must leave this to Brewster and me. 

SirR, Yes- 

[StopSy looks anxiously at STEPHEN, who is 
seated staring in front of him, 
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Sir G. Leave him to me for the time. Go and 
stop Bertie. {Gets SiR RICHARD offy left. 

Stephen, Well ? Have you seen her ? 

Sir G, Yes. She has given me a very circum- 
stantial account of the whole affair. 

Stephen, Circumstantial ? You don't say truthful ? 

Sir G. It has every appearance of truth. 

Stephen, [Seated at table.'\ Damn all appearances of 
truth ! I want the hellish fact itself— if it is a fact. 
Oh, George, I loved her so ! You don't know how I 
loved her ! And I love her still ! That *s the devil of 
it ! If I knew she'd been false to me a thousand 
times, I couldn't tear her out of my heart. I might 
kill her, I would kill her, I will kill her, but I can't 
stop loving her. George, what can I do ? 

Sir G. \Turning over his paper 5 y drily ^ When you're 
calm again I'll talk to you. 

Stephen, Go on. 

Sir G, Your wife is thoroughly in this scoundrel's 
power. And apparently the woman Tuckney is his 
accomplice. But I've had no chance of questioning 
Tuckney. 

Stephen, Tell me the whole story. 

Sir G, She asked me not. She wishes you to hear 
everything from her own lips. 

Stephen, What did you say ? 

Sir G, I told her I arranged to meet you here, 
and — ah ! 

\As Violet in outdoor dress appears at door^ 
left. The two men rise^ showing some 
embarrassment — a pause, 
Vio, [At door,] Mayn't I come into this house? 

Stephen, Yes. George, leave us. 

Sir G, [Looks from one to another^ then goes to 
Stephen, puts his hand very kindly on STEPHEN'S 
shoulder^ Steeve, are you sure of yourself ? 

Stephen, Yes. Leave us. [SiR George bows to 
Violet and exit, right, STEPHEN motions her to a 
seat, Violet sits^ Now. Your story, please. I 
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want to know the whole history of your acquaintance 
with this man. Tell me the whole truth, please. 
And rely that I will be generous to you. 

Vio, [Proudly,'] Be just, please. That 's all I ask. 

Stephen, Go on. 

Vio, After my husband died I stayed some months 
in the country. When I came back to town and 
began to go out again, I met this man at a river- 
party. He was introduced to me as Mr. Milford. 
You know that he somehow got a footing in a certain 
class of society, and was actually a member of a good 
club. 

Stephen, Yes ; but the man's manners ! 

Via, He spoke very little, and was careful not to 
betray himself Have you noticed this man with 
Lady Oglander ? His manners are perfect 

Stephen, As a servant. 

Vio, More than that. He can be very winning and 
considerate. For five minutes you might take him 
for a gentleman. 

Stephen, For five minutes ! You had no more than 
five minutes' conversation with him ? 

Vio, Not at first We met at several places 

Stephen, Where? 

Vio, At a Major Endell's, Mrs. Cator's — not at any 
house where we visit now. He began to pay me a 
great deal of attention. We seemed to be meeting 
everywhere — in the park, at the theatre — he began to 
write to me — every day 

Stephen, You Ve kept his letters ? 

Vio, No. At first I took no notice of them. Then 
one night, after a concert, he put a very romantic 
letter into my hand ; perhaps I was a little intoxicated 
with the music. When I got home, I answered it in 
the same foolish, romantic strain 

Stephen, Ah! 

Vio, Are there no foolish letters of yours going 
about the world ? Are they all destroyed ? By good 
luck? 
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Stephen. There *s no letter of mine going about the 
world that can bring the least pain or shame to you. 
Go on. 

Vio. He wrote again. I answered in a still more 
foolish strain. 

Stephen. It 's incredible ! 

Vio. What? 

Stephen. You'd been going about all this time with 
this blackguard, and you hadn't discovered him ? 

Vio. No. There were many little things which I 
remembered afterwards, but at the time they only 
struck me as eccentricities. 

Stephen. Eccentricities?! 

Vio. And I pardoned them. I was beginning to 
get attached to the man. 

Stephen. You own it ! 

Vio. I say I was beginning to get attached to the 
man. It was in that little spell of frost three years 
ago. He wrote proposing a skating excursion. I 
accepted. I met him at the station 

Stephen. You were alone ? 

Vio. No, I took my maid. 

Stephen. This woman Tuckney. Why didn't you 
tell me she had been your maid ? 

Vio, I was afraid. 

Stephen. Of the truth? 

Vio. No, of you. 

Stephen. Why ? What is there in me to be afraid 
of? 

Vio. You ask me that after last night ! We went 
down to some small station in Bedfordshire. We 
skated all the evening and missed the last train. He 
had arranged that with Tuckney. I wanted to drive 
to Bedford ; he pretended no horses could be had. At 
last I consented to stay the night at some little hotel 
there 

Stephen. Go on. 

Vio. It was horrible. I found that I had put my- 
self in the hands of a 1 found that he was intriguing 
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with my own maid. Don't ask me any more. I 
hurried up to London the next morning, dismissed the 
maid, gave up my flat, and went out to my brother in 
India. That *s all. 

Stephen. But why did you give the man money ? 

Vio. He has my letters. 

Stephen. Well ? You didn't buy them back. You 
must have paid him money for silence, or for 

Vio, For what ? 

Stephen. I don't know. If your acquaintance with 
this man was innocent 

Vio. If?! If?! If?! Beg my pardon for that 
word. 

Stephen. I will, when you've shown me that I'm 
wrong. I'd been the kindest husband to you; I'd 
worshipped you ; you know how I loved you. If 
there was no more than innocent folly, why didn't you 
tell me frankly what had happened ? 

Vio. I would, but he begged ten pounds for the 
sake of old times. I foolishly gave it to him, and 
from that time he has been able to blackmail me as he 
pleases. 

Stephen. Why? 

Vio. He said I shouldn't have given him money un- 
less there was something to hide. 

Stephen. Why didn't you tell me ? 

Vio. I saw you suspected me. You wouldn't have 
believed me, any more than you do now. 

Stephen. I want to believe you. Make me sure 
that 

Vio. What? 

Stephen. That — you — ah, don't you know? Make 
me sure that 

Vio. I can't prove anything. He says — that night 
in Bedfordshire. He says — Ah ! [ With sudden futy.] 
The liar I the liar I the liar ! 

Stephen. What does he say? 

Vio. Can't you guess ? 

Stephen. But Tuckney was with you. 
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Vto. Every minute. When I found him out, I 
never let her leave me. 

Stephen. Very well. Then she can prove that I'll 
fetch her [Going off right 

Via. [Stopping hint,'] She is his accomplice. If you 
ask her she will confirm what he says. 

Stephen, She will confirm what he says? [Slowly 

repeats.] She will confirm what he says Why 

should she do that unless 

Vio, Ah ! You doubt me ! You doubt me ! And 
after what I told you at Marseilles a month ago ! 

Stephen. About ? 

Vio. Yes. And you doubt me ! Listen ! As surely 
as my unborn child is yours, as surely as I hope it 
will live and be good and happy, I have told you the 
whole truth about that man. IVe done. I shall not 
try to defend myself! [Going. 

Stephen, Violet! [Going after her.] Forgive me! 
Forgive me ! No ! IVe been a beast to you ! forgive 
me ! My wife, my true wife, I beg your pardon, with 
all my heart, dear, I beg your pardon. 

Vio. [Kisses hint.] I forgive you, dear. I know 
you didn't mean it. Say no more. Let it rest. 

Stephen. No ! We've got to put this right. Listen, 
dearest, no matter what foolish letters you've written, 
what money you've given to this man, how much 
you're in his power — that 's nothing, now that my hor- 
rible fear has gone. [Looks at her.] Oh, how could I 
doubt you? Where's George Carey? We must set 
about this at once. Don't trouble, dearest — you have 
the best lawyer and the most devoted husband in 
England to fight for you. Ah, George! [As SiR 
George Carcy enters^ right.] My wife has told me 
her story, and I know—Aon\ question me — I know 
it's true. I have to beg her pardon for — [ViOLET 
puts her hand over his lips. SiR GEORGE shakes 
hands cordially with ViOLET.] Now, George, tell me 
what we can do with this scoundrel. 

Sir G. Nothing. 
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Stephen. What? 

Sir G. I've been questioning the woman Tuck- 
ney. She's got her story as firm as a rock. She'll 
stand cross-examination by any lawyer in the kingdom. 

Stephen. But we can't let the matter rest where 

it IS. 

Sir G. What can you do? If you move, they'll 
create a scandal, Mrs. Oglander's name will be brought 
into it [Glancing at VIOLET. 

Stephen. That mustn't be — at all costs. 

Sir G. Then you'll have to let the blackguard go 
scot free. 

Stephen, But that 's monstrous ! 

Via. Oh, my dear, Fm so sorry I've brought this 
upon you. 

Stephen. Don't say one word. Let me do all I can 
to make amends to you. 



Enter BERTIE, left 

Bertie. Grood morning, Sir George. [Shaking kands^ 
Good morning again, Vi. Good morning, Stephen, 
old man. I say [to SiR GEORGE], your man Brewster 
is a rank duffer. 

Sir G, How so ? 

Bertie. He wouldn't give Thomas into charge. So 
I went down to Scotland Yard on my own and 
brought three good handy chaps, but dad met me on 
the steps, and says it 's to be hushed up. 

Sir G. Bertie, there 's something behind this, some- 
thing that must be kept quiet for the sake of a lady. 

[Glancing slightly at ViOLET. 

Bertie. [After a pause.] Oh ! All right. But I've 
got my three chaps round at the bar of the Com- 
passes — what can I do ? 

Sir G. Give them a drink, and leave the rest to 
me. [Gets Bertie of, left. BERTIE goes off a step 
or tWQ^ returns, shuts door.] What 's the matter ? 
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Bertie. [Pointing to door^ left,] Go and look at him ! 
Go and look at him ! 

Sir G. Who ? 

Bertie, The rotter. He's swelling it along the 
passage, in a gray frock suit, with a rose in his button- 
hole, and the shiniest Lincoln and Bennett Isn't 

somebody going to kick him ? 

[Going offy lefty with evident determination. 

Sir G. [Stopping Aim.] Bertie — for the sake of 
others, keep your tongue, and your foot, quiet for the 
present. 

Bertie. Oh, very well. If I go out that way, I shall 
have to kick him. [Exit at back. 

Sir G. Now, Stephen, I think I'd better interview 
this gentleman. 

Stephen. Yes. [To VIOLET.] You'd better not meet 
him, Vi. 

Vio. I haven't the least wish. 

Sir G. [To Stephen.] I think you'xt, better out of 
it, till I see how the land lies. 

Stephen, Very well. I leave it in your hands. 

Vio. Shall I go back to the hotel ? 

Stephen. No. Come a little way with me. 

Sir G. I may Want to consult you, Steeve 

Stephen. We'll be back in a quarter of an hour. 

Vio. Where are we going ? 

Stephen. I'm going to buy you an engagement ring. 

Vio. An engagement ring ? 

Stephen. An engagement never to doubt you again. 
[Exeunt Stephen ^«rf Violet at back. As 
they go off, SiR GEORGE runs up to back 
and calls after t/tem. 

Sir G. Stephen ! One word! [ While SiR GEORGE'S 
back is turned, the door, right, is slowly and cautiously 
opened ; SARAH puts in her head and looks round, sees 
Sir George, withdraws, slowly and cautiously closing 
the door within two inches. STEPHEN comes up to SiR 
George atback?^ In any case and at all costs I am to 
keep Mrs. Oglander's name from scandal ? 
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Stephen. In any case, and at all costs. 

[Exit at back. SiR GEORGE touches belly 
goes to tablcy takes up bagy takes out 
papersy looks over them. 



Enter John, left. 

Sir G. Will you tell Thomas that I wish to speak 
to him here ? 

John. Yes, Sir George. \Exity left. 

Sir G. [Looking at papers."] We shall have to let 
the blackguard go scot free. 



Enter THOMAS, left. He is dressed in a smarty well- 
fitting gray frock suit; patent leather boots ; a 
new top hat ; a rose in his buttonhole. He enters 
with great insolence and self-possession. SiR 
George has some difficulty in controlling himself ; 
gives him one sharp looky knits his brows, and then 
speaks throughout in a calmy not unfriendly tone. 

Sir G. I wish to have a few words with you, 
Thomas. 

Thomas. [Takes out watch,] Vm rather pressed this 

morning 

Sir G. [Regarding THOMAS'S dress.] Apparently 

you have left Sir Richard's service 

Thomas. Yes. After the little contretemps of last 
night, I decided to sever the connection ; so Til 
trouble you to address me as you would any other 
gentleman of your acquaintance. 

[Arranges his dress with great carCy drops 
with an affectation of carelessness upon 
sofa, hitches his trousers at the kneesy 
throws himself back in an easy attitude y 
sprawls out his legSy puts his arm across 
the back of sofa. SiR GEORGE watcJies 
these operations very patiently y and when 
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they are finished^ pauses a moment or 
two and then says drily. 

Sir G. You're quite at your ease ? 

Thomas. Quite, thank you. [Yawns.] Proceed, my 
dear sir. [ Yawns.] Proceed. 

Sir G. Perhaps you'll allow me to be seated. 

Thomas. [Waves him to a chair.] Cut the cackle. 
My time is valuable. 

Sir G. [Sitting at table.] YouVe had rather an event- 
ful history, Mr. Tarboy — especially among the ladies. 

Thomas. I've been a bit busy. 

Sir G. [Looking over his papers^ At the age of 
nineteen you were in the service of Mr. Greorge 
Drayton, of Marlow. You eloped with the wife of 
his coachman 

Thomas. She eloped with me. I was nineteen. 
She was thirty-four. 

Sir G. [Following his papers^ After twelve months 
you deserted her 

Thomas. Yes. A damned silly woman, with a foot 
like an elephant, and would eat onions. 

[Sarah opens door^ rights slightly^ 

Sir G. At twenty-two you married Emily French, 
a widow with four children. You lived with her for 
five years 

Thomas. And then she had nine, concluding with 
twins. 

Sir G. You then deserted her 

Thomas. Well, wasn't it time ? The country *s over- 
populated, as it is. 

Sir G. She is now in the workhouse of her native 
parish of Chorley Green. 

Thomas. Healthy spot, but infernally dull. 

Sir G. She is chargeable to the parish. The 
guardians are anxious to obtain your address 

Thomas. Somewhere in Mayfair, I fancy. I haven't 
settled yet. 

Sir G. [Looking over his papers.] I will pass over 

the disgraceful affair of Mary Ann Jenkins 
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Thomas. Well, so will I. 

Sir G. And I will come to Susan Rodney 

Thomas. Well, I won't, then. 
. Sir G. Whom you left at Ramsgate 

Thomas. Well, leave her there then ! Look here, 
my good Sir George, all this is very interesting, but 
where does it lead to ? 

Sir G. Gaol, I fancy. 

Thomas. Oh? 

Sir G. I have here the evidence of the pawnbroker 
in the Hampstead Road with whom you pawned the 
turquoise and gold dog-collar that you stole from 
Lady Oglander. You have in your possession two 
letters written to you by a lady of this house 

Thomas. Ah! now we're coming to the point [Rises. 

Sir G. You are engaged in a criminal conspiracy 
with the woman Tuckney to defame the character of 
that lady. I advise you to hand me over those two 
letters, and to sign a paper retracting your state- 
ments and apologizing to the lady. Otherwise you 
will find yourself in gaol to-night. 
, Thofnas. Lay you an even fiver I won't 

Sir G. ril give you an hour to decide. 

Thomas. No, don't ! Give me five minutes! There! I 
won't waste your valuable time. I'll take five seconds. 

Sir G. [Rising.'] I advise you to think the matter 
over, Mr. Tarboy. 

Thomas. My good Sir George, I have. Now look 
here, you put the screw on me, and I'll blow all these 
Oglanders to bits — I'll get a lawyer as sharp as you, 
and a little sharper, and I'll drag those letters into 
the case, and I'll be examined about that little 
skating trip when Mrs. Stephen Oglander honoured 
me with her company for the night Out it all comes 
if you bring the case into Court. But you know a trick 
worth two of that. Now look here, you were good 
enough to advise me — I'll advise you. No cod. You 
think the matter over, old fellow [laying his hand 
affectionately on SiR George's shoulder — SiR GEORGE 
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reffwves it\ and you go to Mr. Stephen Oglander, and 
advise him to let sleeping dogs lie ; and you advise 
Mrs. Oglander to continue her allowance to her old 
fianc^ Jack Milford. And then you gracefully walk 
your chalks back to your office, and you retire from 
the scene, and don't you try to come the old soldier 
over me. Comprenez! Au Voir, Sir George. [Exityleft. 
Sir G, [Takes it very quietly ^ watches him off^ has a 
savage little chuckle^ We shall have to let the black- 
guard go scot free. 

The door, right, opens gently, and SARAH TUCKNEY 
enters, 

Sarah. Sir George ! 

Sir G. Hillo ! 

Sarah, Did I hear you say that man was married ? 

Sir G. Yes. Got a wife and nine children — most 
of them in the Chorley Green Workhouse. 

Sarah. Oh, the villain! After he's vowed and 
swore to marry me ! I've got his promise in writing ! 
There ! [Pulling out paper,"] This day six months ! 
Signed Thomas Tarboy 

Sir G. [Having looked through paper.] Ah ! not ne- 
gotiable. You have a child, haven't you ? 

Sarah. Yes, I have ! Oh, what a fool I've been ! 
what a silly, trusting fool ! [ Wringing her Iiands. 

Sir G. You'd like to see your child comfortably 
provided for? 

Sarah. Yes! My darling Tommy! To think I 
should have given him a father like that ! Oh ! 

Sir G. You know what I questioned you about 
just now — the skating trip 

Sarah. Yes, and it was all wicked lies that I told 
you — ^he put me up to telling them. 

Sir G. Would you sign a paper to that effect and 
stating the truth ? 

Sarah. Yes, that I will, if it will get him seven 
years. And you'll provide for my Tommy ? 
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ACT IV. 

Sir G. If you tell the whole truth your child shall 
be placed in a good position. 

Sarah, Will you make him a bluecoat boy ? 

Sir G. Well — it 's not impossible. 

Sarah. Draw out the paper — make it as hot as you 
can — say he's the biggest liar and villain that ever 
breathed — I'll sign it! [Is suddenly struck with an 
idea.] Wait a bit ! [Rushes to door^ right. 

Sir G. Where are you going ? 

Sarah. Never you mind — ^you draw out that paper 
— ril be back directly ! [Exit^ right. 



Bertie enters^ left^ rather excitedly. 

Bertie. I say, Sir George, can't we cut in ? 

Sir G. [ Writing.] How ? 

Bertie. There 's a devil of a row downstairs. Charo 's 
brought his bill, and a couple of likely-looking 
fellows; I've got my three chaps hanging about at 
the Compasses, and Brewster has just turned up 
with his gang ; so between us we've got about a 
dozen handy chaps on the job. You don't mean 
to let the rotter do a clean walk over ? 

Sir G. [Always writing.] No. Tell Brewster to put 
his men round the house and to take care that 
Thomas doesn't leave it 

Bertie. Right. [Going off. 

Sir G. And Bertie, you might bring your men 
round from the Compasses. 

Bertie. What ? ! Good business ! 

[Exit quickly^ at back. SiR GEORGE con- 
tinues writing hurriedly. 

Lady O. [ Voice heard off^ left.] Dear little fellow ! 
[Calls,] Edward ! Edward ! [Enter ^ lefty hugging Bon- 
bon^] Dear Bonbon ! 
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ACT IV. 



Edward enters, left. 

Lady 0. Poor persecuted little darling ! \Comes up 
to Sir George.] How do you think he looks, Sir 
George ? 

Sir G. [Busy writing ; just glances up at the dog.'\ 
Very fit. Very fit indeed. Excuse me. 

Lady O. How do you think he looks, Edward ?,.,.. 

Edward, Very poorly indeed,: m}r,:lfidy.. HeHl' 
want a lot of kind attention and nourishment 1 - t^y^adyi 

Lady O. You might prepare. -bis', tatfi,* 'EifwarA; 
Can you prepare his bath ? 

Edward. Oh y^s, my lady, Tve often seen 
Thomas 

Lady O. Don 't mention that person's name. Take 
him and prepare his bath. [Handing over Bonbon^ I 
will come and superintend it. He shall wear his little 
green coat to-day. 

Edward, Yes, my lady. 



Enter Sir Richard, left. 

SirR. So Bonbon 's back again ! 

Lady O. Yes. How do you think he looks ? 

Sir R. {Examining the dog.^ I really don't see any 
difference. 

Lady O. Oh, he 's very much emaciated. Take him 
to his bath, Edward. Be very tender to him. 

Edward. Oh, I will, my lady. Poor little Bonbon ! 

[Exit, lefty fondling the dog. 

Lady O. That 's a very sensible, well-behaved boy. 
I shall reward him for his truthfulness. 

Sir R, My dear Matilda, take care 

Lady O. [Majestically. 1 Vm an excellent judge of 
character. I'm not to be deceived twice. My in- 
stincts tell me I can trust that boy* 
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ACT IV. 

Sarah enters hastily ^ rights with letters in her 
hand. 

Lady O. Tuckney ! How is it you haven't left ? 
Sarah, Excuse me, my lady. It's all for the 
family. There ! [Giving letters to SiR GEORGE. 

Sir G, [Taking letters."] What's this? 
Sarah. Her letters to him. He told me they were 
in his box, so I went upstairs and broke it open, and 
* Jhere they were.^ .Oh, what a fool I've been ! [Cfying.] 
" Sir G. XHii^'lotJsed through letters:] Right Thank 
•y<^^^^itH^ets t^em^] ' Now [giving her the paper he has 
'zbn///»]*Vead^t&at over and sign it 

[A little commotion off left. 
Charo. [Voice heard off.] Very well, my friend 

Thomas, you pay up like a gentleman or I 

[Thomas swaggers in^ left, hat on. Sarah 
is about to fly at THOMAS. SiR GEORGE 
restrains her. 
Sir G. Hush ! Leave him to me. 
Sarah. Where do I sign ? 
Sir G, [Pointing out.] Along there. 

[Sarah takes the paper to table and signs. 
Thomas. [Has been looking round, glances sharply at 
Sarah, stands in an impudent attitude, hands in pockets , 
hat on one side of his head.] Sir George, that fellow 
Charo is bothering me for his confounded account. 
I haven't any spare cash ! Oblige me by giving him a 
cheque for the amount, and then kick him off the 
premises. [Drops into easy chair. 

Sir G. [Takes the paper from Skkab., glances at her 
signature, goes to door, left, calls.] Brewster ! 

Enter BREWSTER, left. 

Brewster. [Entering, left.] Yes, Sir George. 
Sir G. Got your men there ? 
Brewster. AH ready. Sir George. 
Thomas. What 's up now ? 
Sir G. Your game. 
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ACT IV. 



Enter BERTIE, at back. 

SirG, [7i7 Thomas.] I have that lady's two letters 
to you in my possession. [Holds them up^ pockets 
tkem,] And I have Miss Tuckney's statement of the 
exact truth of the skating excursion. 

Thomas. [To Sarah.] Oh, youVe split, have you ? 

Sarah. Yes, you villain, and if I can make it hot 
for you 

Sir G. [Restraining her.] Hush ! 

[Another little commotion outside^ Uft. 

John, [ Voice heard.] Her ladyship 's engaged. You 
can't see her. 



Mrs. Tav^^OY pushes by John at door and enters, left. 
John retires. 

Mrs. T. Oh, my ladyship, let me say one word for 
my boy. He was tempted to give a party, all in 

honour and glory of your ladyship 

[Lady Oglander draws herself up. 

Lady O. Will some one take this dreadful wovnan 
away, and put her in gaol ? 

Mrs. T. Dear ladyship, don't be ferocious. 

Sir G. Now, Brewster, take this man in charge for 
stealing a jewelled dog-collar belonging to Lady 
Oglander. 

Mrs. T Dear gentleman, don't be hard on him. 
He 's been led away by evil companions 

Sir G. And will now be led away by the police. 

Mrs. T. Oh, my boy, why was you so clever 
when I warned you all along where cleverness leads to ? 

Thomas, [Has been lolling insolently in easy chair,] 
Shut up! [Rises.] It's this corrupt, aristocratic age 
that has floored me! Preyed upon by rapacious 
parents and paramours [glancing at his mother and 
Sarah], I have still held up my head ; surrounded 
by cads and snobs [looking at BERTIE, SiR GEORGE 
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and Sir Richard], I have dared to be a man and 
not a menial — and what is my reward ? 

Sir G. Two years, at least I shall do my best to 
make it five. 

Thomas, Thank you. 

Brewster. Now. Come along. [^Points hint off^ left. 

Thomas. Parfaitement. 

\Looks all round with great contempt and 
hate ; claps his hat on his head^ half 
draws on his gloves^ and swaggers off 
jauntily y lefty with great insolence. BREW- 
STER and H^KTIE follow. 
Mrs. T. He was led away, but he has a 'art of 
gold. [Exity left. 

Violet and Stephen enter at back^ Violet looking 
at new ring on her finger. 

Stephen. Well, George, how goes it ? 

Sir G. All over, I think, except the shouting. 

[Giving him the two letters and the paper 
which Sarah has signed. STEPHEN 
reads. At sight of ViOLET, SARAH is 
sneaking offy righty but at door is seized 
with an impulsCy and suddenly re- 
turns, 
Sarah. [Rushes up to ViOLET.] Oh, ma'am, I've 
been a wicked lying girl to you, but Fve made 
a clean breast of it all, and there ain't a stain on 
your character; and now may Heaven punish that 
villain, and reward me by making my Tommy a blue- 
coat boy and a blessing to me ! And I humbly beg 
your pardon and ask your forgiveness. 

Vio. I forgive you — one woman to another. 

[Sarah fervently kisses Violet's hand and 
rushes offy right. BERTIE comes /«, lefty 
evidently much pleasedy rattling his hat 
on his stick; does a little triumphant dana 
in the comer. 
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ACT IV. 

Stephen. [Having read, grasps SiR GEORGE'S hand 
fervently, then comes to ViOLET.] It's all right, Vi. 
Look! 

Vio. {Looks at paperl\ Don't doubt the woman of 
your choice ! She loves you, and perhaps she will be 
faithful ! 

Stephen, She shall be, if love can make her. 



CURTAIN. 
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